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We Cannot Let 
Them Starve! 


The coal miners of Great Britain, 
their women and children, four mil- 
lion souls in all, are in desperate 
| straits. 





| 
| They are facing sure starvation— 
unless you help. 


These workers have been making 
a courageous struggle for decent 
wages after a long period of depres- 
sion when earnings have ranged 
trom $11 and $15 a week. 


| The plight of the men is bad 
enough. That of the women and 
| children pitiful indeed. In wretched 
_hovels clustered near the bleak pit 
heads, children are born by ill-nour- 
ishcd women who have been on the 
verge of starvation for months. Other 
children are growing up under the 


- most wretched of conditions. 


| 
| 





We appeal especially for these 
_ innocent victims of a cruel industrial 
war. Let us give them their chance 


| for life. 

_ Whatever funds you donate will be 

distributed by trained workers and 
will be entirely in the form of food. 


To act promptly means the saving 
of lives. Give generously and give 
| NOW. Send your check or money 
| order to-day to: 





| EVELYN PRESTON, 7 reasurer. 
British Miners’ Relief Committee 
Room 638, 799 Broadway, New York City 

















June 10, | 
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NEW YORK TIMES: “The most persuasive 
account James Branch Cabell has yet given us 
of that pleasantly impossible country of Poic- 
tesme.” 

HEYWOOD BROUN: “A book which I hold 
fine and dear.” 

NEW YORK WORLD: “As good as ‘Jurgen,’ 
if not better.” 

BOSTON TRANSCRIPT: “Distinction and 
clarity, beauty and symmetry, tenderness and 
truth and urbanity, the book displays in full 
measure.” 
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THE STORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


by WILL DURANT 


@ From Aristotle to Santayana, each 
hilosopher is portrayed by Dr. 
rant first asa human a n this 
way, each philosopher's contribu- 
tion to human thought is made un- 
derstandable for everyone. 


@ Octavo size, 577 21 full page 
illustrations, price $5.00 at all book 
and department stores. 
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The Week 
M R. BROOKHART’S nomination as the Re- 


publican candidate for Senator in the lowa 
primaries is the most serious rebuke which any 
body of Republican voters has as yet handed to the 
Coolidge administration. It is all the more serious 
because his opponent, Senator Cummins, did not 
dare to support the negative policy of the admin- 
istration with respect to agricultural relief. In 
spite of this fact, Mr. Brookhart has won by a 
substantial margin. His nomination is equivalent 
to a deliberately expressed preference by the Re- 
publican voters of lowa for a candidate who will 
oppose the administration on practically all con- 
troverted questions. It foreshadows in all prob- 
ability a series of reverses for Mr. Coolidge and 
his party in the Congressional elections of next 
fall. They will no doubt elect a majority to the 
House of Representatives, but the control of the 
Senate is likely to pass to a progressive-Democratic 
combination which can frustrate, if it holds to- 


gether, any Republican legislative program. Sen- 
ator Cummins’s defeat increases the probability 
also of a serious fight within the party against Mr. 
Coolidge’s renomination. The President will have 
to play some very shrewd politics during the next 
two years to counteract the eflect of these succes- 
sive reverses. 


THERE is, however, nothing in this prospect 
which furnishes an eastern progressive with any real 
reason for encouragement. The setback which the 
Coolidge administration will suffer next fall cannot 
be any more complete than the rebuke which the 
Harding administration received in the fall of 
1922. Yet two years later the Republicans under 
Mr. Coolidge received an unusually emphatic vote 
of popular confidence. The Republican farmers of 
the West are frequently rebellious on off years, but 
they are much more likely to vote regular when they 
are required to select a President. The underlying 
Republican position is strong. Little as Mr. Cool- 
idge and the Republicans have done to deserve a 
renewal of popular support, neither the Democrats 
nor the progressives have presented to the Ameri- 
can voters a positive or a trustworthy alternative to 
Republicanism. There are no indications as yet of 
any increase of popular interest in politics and very 
little of any reason for such an increase. Voters 
still express their scepticism and disenchantment by 
remaining away from the polls. The only progres- 
sivism in sight is an expression of local agrarian 
discontent. It is incapable of becoming national 
either in organization or policy. The Democratic 
party is utterly disorganized. American politics is 
running on the momentum of its old habits, associa- 
tions and catchwords. It is the accomplice of urban 
industry and finance. The increasing wish to attack 
and defend prohibition is the one source of popular 
political fermentation, and its effect is distracting 
rather than constructive. But any sign of national 
political life is preferable to the prevailing lethargy 
and indifferentism. For that reason we are hoping 
that a combination between agrarian discontent and 
aggressive prohibitionism may do something to 
compromise Mr. Coolidge’s nomination and disturb 
the complacency of his supporters. 
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AS the League of Nations meets again, time does 
not appear to have brought nearer a solution of 
the difficult problems which caused the break-up 
of the last meeting without decisions on the im- 
portant questions facing it. Brazil, demanding a 
permanent seat on the Council, prevented a last- 
minute agreement to admit Germany; Brazil still 
demands the seat on pain of leaving the League 
entirely. Spain gives her moral support. The 
French will not seriously consider limitation of land 
armament or submarines until the League defines 
precisely the action it will take under the Covenant 
to resist aggression, and guarantees to take that 
action. In other words, France wants another 
Geneva Protocol. But few others want such a pro- 
tocol built on the basis of the status in Europe 
created by the Versailles Treaty. If the present 
situation in Poland, for instance, should lead to a 
revolt of the German population in Posen and the 
Dantzig corridor, supported by Germany, would 
British opinion sanction the automatic interpreta- 
tion of such action as “aggression,” with the result 
that Britain would have to fly to arms in defense 
of France in another war against Germany?) The 
League still hovers on the brink of being a war- 
making and armament-maintaining institution rather 
than a promoter of peace; it does so because it still 
rests on the disruptive settlement of 1919 and is 
composed in part of nations governed by the same 
forces and opinions which produced that settlement. 
Locarno has modified the danger, but has not re- 
moved it. Under the circumstances a further post- 
ponement of the questions confronting the League 
is preferable to acceptance of the French point of 
view. 


MARSHAL PILSUDSKI’S dictatorship in Po- 
land will provide, it appears, only a temporary 
shelter for the Polish people against the outbreak 
of something like anarchy and civil war. It has 
not quieted the unrest nor has it checked the insta- 
bility with which the unfortunate Polish people are 
cursed. There are clear indications that the new 
government will sooner or later have to overcome 
out-and-out insurrection; and if the insurrection 
continues for a sufficiently long time it may pre- 
cipitate in the end intervention from abroad. For 
the domestic instability of Poland is only the re- 
flection of the fatal insecurity of its international 
position. There are approximately 20,000,000 
Poles sandwiched in between the much more nu- 
merous Russians and much more numerous and 
capable Germans. The security of Poland de- 
pends in the long run upon her willingness to 
behave in an inoffensive and considerate way 
towards her powerful neighbors. Instead, her 
leaders took advantage of the abnormal conditions 
of 1919 and 1920 to annex millions of Russians 
and Germans and to make it impossible for either 
of those Powers to rest satisfied with the existing 
boundaries. The consequence is that the Polish 
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people have to maintain a disproportionately large 
and expensive army. In spite of this fact her sc- 
curity ultimately depends not upon her own power 
or upon the League of Nations, but upon the pre- 
ponderance in Europe of the French army. |». 
stead of being able to dedicate her energies to in- 
proving her economic and social conditions, con- 
siderations of domestic policy have to be subor:|i. 
nated to the anxieties of her international sit\):- 
tion. It looks as if the difficulties of governin: 
the present overgrown and exposed Poland wo 
be too formidable for either a Parliament or 4 


dictator. 


APPARENTLY Lords Oxford and Grey ma: 
a serious mistake when they used Mr. Lloy 
George’s behavior during the recent general stri! 
as a pretext for getting rid of him as leader ©: 
the Liberal party in the House of Commons. | 
majority of his cdlleagues in the House are <\.. 
posed to stand by him and so is a very large fra 
tion of the rank and file of the Liberal vot 
The inevitable result of the quarrel will be to 
weaken still further a party whose survival is 
ready doubtful. It does not follow that the | 
erals will immediately dissolve as a party and v 


‘divide themselves up between Labor and the Co. 


servatives. There are many reasons why the | 1)- 
eral remnant of the right would find it impossi)!« 
to codperate with the Conservatives, but the chicf 
reasons are that the Conservatives will eventually 
introduce some measure of protection and will try 
to improve the constitutional position of the House 
of Lords. On the other hand it is most doubt!!! 
whether Lloyd George and his following could 0+ 
would join the Labor party. Too many of the I :- 
bor leaders dislike and distrust him. Probably the 
Liberal party will continue until after the next gen- 
eral election to preserve its identity and will not 
dissolve unless its popular support suffers a further 
shrinkage. Eventually it will disappear, but it wi! 
take a long time to give up the ghost, and tic 
ghost will find an abiding place elsewhere. 


PRESIDENT Harding’s conference on unci- 
ployment in 1921 gave rise to a committee of ©) 
perts to help in preventing future unemploymes' 
This committee has now reported with a plan for 
the compilation of complete current statistics 0! 
employment and payrolls, industry by industry an‘ 
locality by locality. Such information now exists 
only in fragmentary form. In 1921 the experts 
could not estimate the volume of unemployment 
within a margin of 2,000,000 or so. It is thought 
that with knowledge of industrial trends whic!) 
such information would furnish, all agencies whi!) 
may have any stabilizing influence, such as the 
Federal Reserve Banks, may be forewarned an‘! 
help to avert danger. We are all for accurat’ 
information and believe its compilation a high!y 
necessary service. At the same time such a report, 
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so late in the day, seems a bit watery. Information 
which gives some warning of approaching trouble 
is not lacking already. Furthermore, though we 
may know all about trends of employment, that is 
different from knowing the facts of unemployment. 
And the real function of facts is not simply to in- 
form, but to stimulate action. What is that action 
to be? What shall be done with what is known? 
We hope the committee will issue supplementary 
recommendations dealing with such subjects as 
employment exchanges, unemployment insurance, 
and the general problem of employment stabiliza- 
tion. 


AS the Passaic textile strikers continue their heroic 
struggle for collective bargaining and better condi- 
tions, it is good news that fifteen independent tex- 
tile unions have met to amalgamate and offer them 
aid. The textile industry is largely unorganized; it 
will remain so until the unions which have succeeded 
in gaining a foothold here and there unite their 
forces and combine their efforts. Disunion is bad 
positively because it fosters lack of morale and un- 
certainty among possible union recruits; it is bad 
negatively because it prevents mobilization of all 
possible resources at trouble-spots and exposes or- 
ganized sections to the competition of unorganized 
ones. The good news, however, is seriously com- 
promised by the bad news that the United Textile 
Workers, the A. F. of L. union claiming jurisdic- 
tion over the industry, was not represented at the 
get-together conference. Doubtless there were rea- 
sons for this that seemed good to the officials re- 
sponsible: traditions, memories of past quarrels, 
fear of Communist dominance, personal jealousies, 
these and other difficulties are stubborn obstacles 
to unity. The major fact remains, however, that 
unity is the chief necessity for the general good even 
though it cannot be obtained under ideal conditions. 
We can only hope that the absence of the U. T. W. 
will not create further bitterness and postpone still 
longer the success of amalgamation. The task of 
union statesmanship is to employ sincere and never- 
ceasing efforts to bring all organized workers in 
the industry within a single fold. 


ALIENS are not popular in Massachusetts. But 
not all of them are as helpless as Sacco and Vanzetti. 
Jacob J. Tutun, of Chelsea, a graduate of Harvard 
Law School, who was recently denied admission to 
the bar because of being an alien and refused citi- 
zenship because as an alien he claimed exemption 
from military service during the War, has just won 
his appeal in the circuit court against the adverse 
decision of the federal district court. The gist of 
the ruling in this important test case reafirms the 
constitutional principle that the courts cannot add 
to the conditions provided by Congress for citizen- 
ship. This decision should have a far-reaching and 
salutary effect in enabling others in Tutun’s predica- 
ment to gain a re-hearing. The court is to be con- 
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gratulated on this setting right of a plain injustice. 
Why the servants of the even-handed goddcss 
should be open to congratulation for what is, alter 
all, obvious fulfillment of their proper function is 
another, longer and sadder story. 


[RRESPONSIBLE post office censorship again 
raises its head in the denial of the second-class 
mailing privilege to the New Masses. It was this 
weapon that during the War gave the death blow 
to the New York Call, the only Socialist and labor 
daily in New York City; it has been employed on 
other occasions with equal lack of discretion, and 
this year in an order denying the use of the mails 
to the American Mercury for an issue which had 
already been received by the subscribers. It is 
claimed that certain of the contents of the New 
Masses are indecent and obscene. The complaint 
was registered, however, by a society concerned 
not with public morals but with combating radical- 
ism. The Post Office authorities are indeed unfit 
to hold positions of responsibility if they cannot 
discriminate between publications endeavoring to 
profiteer on pornography and such a sincere peri- 
odical as the New Masses. Why is it that author- 
ity to protect the immature against commercial 
obscenity almost invariably results in censorship of 
political, social or economic opinion and interferes 
with the rights of free speech? Of course such 
censorship and interference are the object of the 
complainants, and the Post Office officials them- 
selves may not be guiltless in this respect. Either 
through appeal to the courts or by new legislation 
some way must be found to curb the power of a 
few Post Office officials to exercise dictatorship 
over the opinions which may be circulated through 
the mails. Here is a job for Nicholas Murray 
Butler’s new society formed to protect states’ rights 
and oppose federal bureaucracy. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes us from China, 
under the date of April 24: “If anyone needed 
further evidence as to the horrors of war it could 
be furnished by what has been happening around 
Peking the past few weeks. People in and around 
the city have been in a state of panic ever since the 
probability of victory by the Manchurian troops. 
When this finally became a fact all their worst fears 
have been realized. Despite the comparative re- 
straint and discipline which was exerted by their offi- 
cers in all the environs of Peking the troops have 
been billetted upon the inhabitants; they have 
brought no camp equipment. The definite policy 
evidently is simply to live on the people wherever 
they go. On arriving at a place they take posses- 
sion of the houses, drive the men out, keep the 
women to cook and worse, collect everything of 
value to themselves and carry it off with them to the 
next place, leaving towns and villages stripped of 
the necessities of life and a trail of human misery 
behind them. All this has taken place apart from 
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the actual military operations which at last are not 
a matter of opera bouffe but grim war—the drop- 
ping of bombs and the killing of civilians in this 
city in reckless air raids and all the other civilized 
methods! They are learning all from the West 
without the measure of restrictions which has come 
with our gradual mastery of these new forces.” 


OUR correspondent continues: “The only en- 
couraging thing is that it will awaken the Chinese 
people to the real horror of the whole business and 
will lead to such organized popular protest and 
articulate public opinion as will in time be effective. 
The worst of the present fighting is that those who 
suffer all belong to the same nation and are in no 
sense enemies of one another, including even the 
soldiers, being simply caught in the ambitions and 
jealousies of barbarous military chieftains. I wish 
I had time to tell you of some of the efforts we 
have been making to protest to these chieftains and 
to help the sufferers. Yesterday a delegation of 
our teachers was granted an interview with the son 
of Chang Tso-lin the day after his arrival in the 
city and I| think aroused him to realize the desirabil- 
ity at least of disowning and trying to stop the in- 
humanity that is going on as a matter of policy. On 
the whole he is quite a decent fellow and I believe 
means well.” The real question is, however, what 
is meant by the various foreign Powers who are be- 
lieved to be intriguing with the several Chinese 
leaders? This warfare by proxy is even more rep- 
rehensible than would be an open conflict fought 
by soldiers of the nations concerned. 


THE discovery of corrupt milk inspectors and the 
payment of bribes for the certification of milk be- 
low legal standards has aroused New York public 
opinion to a renewed critical attitude toward the 
milk industry. It happens that this industry is now 
more nearly monopolized as far as distribution 
goes than ever before, and that the afhliations of 
the distributors are nationwide. It also happens 
that a large part of the milk production for the 
city is under the control of codperative producers’ 
associations—the chief of them an independent 
farmers’ body, the next most important a “com- 
pany union” of farmers fostered by one of the dis- 
tributors. This situation leads to the familiar out- 
cry against the milk “trust,” with the limitation of 
competition and arrangements which have been 
made for regularizing city milk consumption and 
country manufacture. We cannot see how the re- 
turn of indiscriminate competition and the break-up 
of the producers’ association would be likely to im- 
prove conditions. The lesson would seem to be 
rather that in the growing organization of the in- 
dustry the consumer has been inadequately repre- 
sent:d. In fact he has not been represented at all 
except by a few sanitary inspectors working for the 
city government. His economic interest in milk 
has never been organized. If this can be made an 
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occasion for injecting an organized interest of con. 
sumers into the milk industry, inspection can } 
safeguarded and the economies already achieved 
by other interests can be not only preserved but 


doubled. 
THE Special Grand Jury of Cook County | 


completed the naive task of investigating the nm) 
der by machine gun of Assistant State’s Attorn 
William H. McSwiggin, discussed in the New !? 
public last week by Mr. Garrett. When }! 
Swiggin was killed in an automobile with tw» 
gangsters, thus forcibly reminding the commun)'y 
of the well known connection of State's Attorn 
Crowe and the criminal interests, the one questi 
which interested Chicago was how Crowe wou! | 
cover it up. Shortly after the jury was impane! «| 
seven convicts broke out of the state prison 
Joliet after killing a deputy warden, and ¢! 
called attention to the flagrant and irresponsih 
action of the division of pardons and paroles 
the state department of public welfare, by wh: 
the morale of the prison had been shattered. T' 
situation was nothing new. Morcover, the sta 
prison is in Will County, the bailiwick of anoth 
public prosecutor. Nevertheless Crowe diver: 
the attention of the grand jury and the public 
this fortunate red herring. The grand jury : 
ommends the dismissal of C. H. Jenkins and W 
Colvin of the above named department. These 2) 
appointees of Governor Small, Crowe's politic:! 
enemy. 


FOR the rest, the report of the grand jury is » 
liberal coat of whitewash for all concerned excc; 

Mr. H. E. Kelley, President of the Union Leagu 
Club, and Oscar Wulf, Coroner, who from t!. 
first protested against the ridiculous and illega'! 
procedure of leaving Crowe to investigate himsc!i, 
and urged the appointment of special counsel. The) 
are accused of “aiding and encouraging crime an‘! 
criminals.”” The grand jury, as Mr. Garrett prop 

esied, learned nothing further about the death of 
McSwiggin. “Silence and sealed lips of gangstc:; 
make the solution of that crime, like many other. 
thus far impossible.” The two leading gangste:: 
examined were the O'Donnels, who were riding wit! 
the McSwiggin party shortly before the shootin 

Represented by Milton Smith, a former deputy « 

Crowe’s office, they gave up nothing. The gran’ 
jury found that McSwiggin while in such unsavory 
company was engaged in the legitimate work of hi: 
office in trying to trace one of a number of stolen 
bullet-proof vests, the property of a Mr. Dunlap 
What the grand jury did not find, or did not thin: 
it worth while to include in its report, is that Mi: 
Dunlap is the agent of the company which furnish: 
also machine guns, by one of which McSwiggin 
fell. The general opinion is that McSwiggin wa: 
making a round of saloons in Cicero with two boo'- 
leggers in order to assist them to get back their 
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share of the orders for beer which rivals had mo- 
nopolized. The fact that McSwiggin had worked 
with these men to secure the renomination of 
Crowe at the primaries makes the suggestion plaus- 
ible. The jury, however, was not interested in the 
connection of politics and crime. It particularly 
commended the Chicago Crime Commission as ‘‘a 
powerful aid in the crime situation,” apparently be- 
cause as Mr. Garrett said last week, “it has been 
gathering statistics avidly for close to ten years 
without upsetting business, politics or crime.” The 
jury liberally commended the local representatives 
of what Mr. Coolidge happily called the ‘‘crim- 
inal authorities’—for “doing all that is humanly 
possible to meet the situation.”” Never did dog re- 
turn to his vomit with more cheerful alacrity than 
the citizens of Cook County to their folly. Now 
that Judge Trude, defeated at the recent primary 
by one of Crowe’s henchmen and by Crowe’s meth- 
ods, makes loud comp‘aint of the same it is not 
to be wondered at that the State’s Attorney calls 
for another grand jury. 


Nullification by Consent 


N his recent speech on prohibition before the 
Presbyterian General Assembly Senator Borah 
assumed with respect to the anti-prohibition agita- 
tion a legally correct but politically dangerous and 
dubious position. ‘What these advocates of the 
referendum want,” he declared, “when they speak 
candidly and plainly is the right to sell and trans- 
port intoxicating liquor. They want to transfer the 
control of this question to the states, and these 
things they want to do by nullifying the Constitu- 
tion instead of amending it.” He regards their 
campaign as pernicious in its results, disloyal in 
spirit and destructive of the authority and the pres- 
tige of the federal government. These are large 
words which beg the question, but from the point 
of view of an ardent believer in national prohibi- 
tion, he has some excuse for using them. The anti- 
prohibitionist agitation is attempting to secure the 
modification of a federal law by a strategy which 
necessarily includes in its tactics the moral and po- 
litical discrediting of part of the Constitution. It 
seeks to nullify the law in the hope that nullifi- 
cation will eventually lead to repeal, and the pro- 
posed state referenda tend to undermine the av- 
thority of a federal statute and foment resistance 
to it. The authority of the federal government is 
being flouted and its prestige seriously damaged. 
The question is: What to do? From Senator 
Borah’s point of view, this should not be a diffi- 
cult question to answer. Strong governments and 
particularly strong governments whose ministers 
were convinced of the righteousness of their pur- 
poses have always known what to do with conspir- 
ators who flouted their authority. They have ruth- 
lessly stamped out the rebellion and punished those 
who committed it. The federal government, from 
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Senator Borah’s point of view, should recognize 
in this instance a peculiarly compelling obligation 
to enforce its authority. For the political agitation 
against prohibition is conditioned on the widespread 
popular violation of the Volstead act, and if the 
administration of the law could succeed in bring- 
ing about a more general obedience to it, the agi- 
tation to revise it would be deprived of its most 
effective argument. The case against prohibition 
is unanswerable if the law continues to be widely 
and notoriously violated. On the other hand it 
practically collapses just in so far as the law is suc- 
cessfully enforced. 

Now obviously the federal government is not do- 
ing all that it can to enforce the law in those parts 
of the country whose inhabitants are most addicted 
to disobeying its commands. When it was original- 
ly passed, the assumption was that the states would 
assist the federal officers in detecting and punish- 
ing its violation, and in many states such coéper- 
ation does take place. But there are also many 
localities in which the federal officials cannot for 
one reason or other depend upon municipal co- 
operation, and it is in these localities that the viola- 
tion of the law is sufficiently widespread to be de- 
moralizing and socially obscene. If the federal gov- 
ernment wishes to have its authority respected, it 
must forge in these localities the necessary instru- 
ments for detecting and punishing the offenders. It 
must set up police courts which can deal summarily 
with minor violations of the law. It must increase 
the staff of the offices of the United States attor- 
neys so that they can handle all of the cases in 
which the law seems to have been broken. Finally 
it must establish local police departments armed 
with the legal power which may be necessary 
to detect the criminals. The adoption by the 
federal government of measures of this kind is in- 
dispensable if prohibition is to be vindicated. The 
failure to adopt them is equivalent to the con- 
nivance by the federal authority in its own_nul- 
lification. 

If Senator Borah takes his contentions at Bal- 
timore seriously, there is only one course for him 
to pursue. He must look out that the federal ad- 
ministration of the law is armed with all the in- 
struments and powers which are necessary for its 
enforcement. In a condition of anarchy, such as 
the American people are passing through with re- 
spect to prohibition, brave words, civic exhortations 
and logical or rhetorical triumphs are not enough. 
It is easy for him to win verbal victories. He has a 
sufficient controversial justification for calling to his 
assistance most of the sacred words of the Ameri- 
can political religion and of drenching his opponents 
with a flood of opprobrious epithets. But he must 
know that he will accomplish nothing by appeals to 
civic righteousness or national loyalty. There are 
millions of people in the United States who believe 
that the Eighteenth Amendment unjustly and un- 
necessarily circumscribes individual liberty. If they 
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obey it, they have not a chance of modifying it. 
They cannot be persuaded, exhorted or ‘“‘educated” 
into obeying it. They will not obey unless they 
are forced to obey. The way, consequently, to pre- 
cipitate the issue is not to talk about anarchy, nul- 
lification and patriotic disloyalty, but to act as if 
the words were true and to introduce into Congress 
force bills which affirm their truth. 

The reluctance of Senator Borah and the other 
prohibitionists to introduce and insist on the pas- 
sage of bills of this kind is a revelation of the 
ultimate political weakness of their position. They 
do not dare to invoke the whole power of the fed- 
eral government for the coercion of the local com- 
munities which are disobeying the law and strug- 
gling to nullify it. They know that the establish- 
ment of a federal police administration which 
would be capable of compelling obedience to the 
Volstead act would destroy the traditional balance 
between federal and state functions and resurrect 
the local resistance to federal authority and the 
suspicion of it which was characteristic of the prim- 
itive American democracy. The Eighteenth Amend- 
ment by its express terms contemplated a joint state 
and federal administration of its provisions. When 
certain states and municipalities practically refused 
coéperation, their refusal introduced an utterly un- 
manageable element into the situation. Nobody can 
question the legal right and the physical power of 
the federal government to overcome this resistance. 
But no one who understands the danger of increas- 
ing suddenly and largely the police responsibilities 
of the federal government in the face of stubborn 
and general popular opposition can regard such a 
vindication of its power with anything but uneasi- 
ness and apprehension. 

A statesman who is also a federalist and a pa- 
triot should recognize that the popular protest 
against the Eighteenth Amendment has plunged the 
American people into a quandary from which brave 
and bellicose words will not avail to extricate them. 
Any way out except repeal involves costly compen- 
sations and compromises, but inasmuch as the 
Amendment cannot be repealed, the least costly 
compromise seems to be the renunciation by the fed- 
eral government of any attempt to administer the 
law within the state jurisdictions and the restric- 
tion of its efforts to preventing the importaion of 
alcoholic beverages and of their movement in inter- 
state commerce. This would mean undoubtedly a 
partial nullification of the law, but it would be mod- 
ification not by furtive connivance or reluctant eva- 
sion, but by conscious and candid consent. The fed- 
eral government would declare in effect that even 
though it possesses the legal right to override local 
opposition, it prefers for the present out of re- 
spect for the principle of local self-government to 
allow those states which object to prohibition to 
try in their own jurisdiction some modified form 
of regulating the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 


beverages. 
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The Drive Against State Taxes 


HE Committee on Public Relations of the 

Eastern Railroads has recently issued a leaf- 
let demanding reduction of state and local taxes. 
It calls attention to the fact that while the national 
debt was being reduced by about 4% billion dol. 
lars from Jan. 1, 1920, to Jan. 1, 1926, the debts 
of state and local governments were being increased 
by about 63 billion dollars. And while the ma- 
tional government was cutting its expenditure by 
about 2 billion dollars a year, the current expenc- 
tures of state and local governments increased more 
than the same amount and are still going up. Other 
organs of business have begun similar publicity cam- 
paigns, and the cry for local tax reduction to match 
federal reduction is likely to be heard frequently 
in coming months and years. 

Superficially this looks like both a popular and 
worthy cause. No doubt much money spent by 
state and local governments is wasted; no doult 
by greater administrative efficiency and paring of 
useless expenditure something could be saved. !t 
is possible to receive greater value per dollar cx- 
pended. But certain observations are in order be- 
fore the new medicine is swallowed whole. 

First, we must discount the analogy with federa! 
expenses and taxes. It was the federal government, 
not the states and municipalities, which bore the 
enormous expenses of the War and increased its 
debt many-fold to finance them. The subsequent 
reduction in federal current expenditures is due al- 
most wholly to the cessation of war activities; nor- 
mal peace-time expenses of the government are an | 
have been increasing, in spite of every effort : 
economy. Rapid liquidation of the extraordina: 
war debt was also to be expected (reduction of 
the debt will not, by the way, proceed so rapidly 
now that business has succeeded in paring the fei- 
eral income tax to the bone). States and local 
governments were not called upon to raise armics 
which were later demobilized; readjustment to post- 
war conditions meant no automatic reduction of 
expenses for them. Quite the contrary, during the 
War and immediately afterward they deferre/ 
much necessary construction which had to be mace 
up later. And they are now bearing part of tle 
war burden indirectly through increase of expenses 
for pensions and care of soldiers. 

Next, it is not in order to say that state and 
local expenditures and debts must be curbed simp'y 
because they have been growing, and to cite figures, 
as the railroads do, of higher taxes as a cause of 
rising costs of living. To indicate the fallacy of 
this thesis it is only necessary to turn the tables 
and apply it to the railroads themselves—a service 
in somewhat the same category of importance as 
the service of government. Gross receipts for rail- 
way revenue—the taxes levied by the railroads on 
the public—have increased enormously between 
1914 and 1926. And the bonded indebtedness of 
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the railroads has also been growing rapidly. Are 
we therefore necessarily justified in demanding that 
the railroads be paid less and that their debt be 
reduced? Does it follow that their activities have 
raised the cost of living? Railroad spokesmen 
would be the first to point out that what we pay 
them means nothing unless considered in connection 
with the service rendered in return—its quantity, its 
quality, its necessity. The volume of their expendi- 
tures also depends in large measure on the price 
and wage levels at which they must pay for what 
they buy. And their funded debt must be assessed 
in relation to the value of the properties against 
which it lies, the usefulness of the investment and 
the interest rates paid. States are entitled to the 
same logic. 

There lies before us a report of the Department 
of Commerce entitled Financial Statistics of States, 
1924, which throws some light on these and similar 
questions. In complaining of their state and local 
taxes the railroads say ‘The bulk of this taxation 
is levied on the real property of the railroads.” 
Looking in the report we see that the per capita 
receipts of the states from general property taxes 
increased from $1.89 to $3.16 between 1915 and 
1924—only 67 percent. This does not look exces- 
sive when compared with the rise of property val- 
ues and prices in the same period. Total receipts 
of the states, it is true, increased much more than 
this—nearly threefold—but the great jump in rev- 
enue arises from special taxes on bank and other 
stock, savings banks, insurance companies, etc., gas- 
oline and automobile taxes, pension assessments 
paid in by employes under pension plans, federal 
grants for highway construction. All these things 
are pretty closely tied up with more service ren- 
dered. In 1915 general property taxes made up 
40 percent of the states’ total revenue, while in 
1925 they were but 25 percent. 

What has the growing revenue been used for? 
The per capita increase in general governmental 
costs has been moderate—from 45 cents to 67, or 
49 percent. Protection to person and property 
went from 27 cents to 46 or almost double—but 
surely the railroads are not for a reduction in police 
forces. The increase in charities, hospitals and cor- 
rections was a little over 60 percent—in line with 
the rise in general prices. Development and con- 
servation of natural resources went from 17 cents 
to 48 or 182 percent. That is investment of the 
best sort and probably should be larger rather than 
smaller. School expenses rose from $1.48 to $3.32 
or 124 percent. Very likely we are not getting our 
money's worth from education. But it is hard to 
point out possible cash retrenchments. Fewer chil- 
dren in school? More crowded schoolrooms? 
Lower rural school standards? Poorer pay for 
teachers? The biggest increase of all is for high- 
ways—23 cents to $1.11 or 382 percent. We all 
know the reason for that. Can it be that the rail- 
roads are for fewer and poorer motor roads? They 
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have, it is true, lost local freight and passenger 
business to the automobile, bus and truck, but they 
could hardly take so crude and mischievous a way 
to meet an inevitable development which is not en- 
tirely competitive. 

Turning now to the growth of the states’ debts, 
we find that by far the greater part of it has oc- 
curred since 1919; that during the war years in 
spite of rising prices the debt increased but little. 
This indicates what was the fact—that public im- 
provements were being held up during the period 
of emergency. An unusually rapid growth of in- 
debtedness since then to meet the construction de- 
ficiency was to be expected. The total funded and 
floating state debt at the close of 1924 was $1,494,- 
409,881. Of this, the largest single part was in- 
curred for highways — $518,991,269 for state 
roads and $185,415,576 for other highway pur- 
poses. It would hardly be just to say that the 
growth of these highways has not been accompa- 
nied by sufficient growth of wealth through the use 
of the automobile to support their capital cost. The 
next largest item is $284,127,600 for soldiers’ and 
sailors’ relief and homes—a result, perhaps not 
necessary and wise, but still a result of the War. 
These three items together account for two-thirds 
of the total. 

The purposes for which the debt was incurred 
may be necessary and useful, and yet the states may 
have over-mortgaged themselves. Taking account 
of sinking-fund assets, we find that the states’ net 
funded and floating debts amounted at the end of 
1924 to but 34.1 percent of the estimated value 
of their properties, thus leaving them an equity of 
65.9 percent—which ought to seem conservative to 
any railroad or real estate man. The interest paid, 
moreover, is for the most part 414 percent or less. 
It may possibly be better in the long run for a state 
to adopt the pay-as-you-go policy, just as it is bet- 
ter for a corporation to finance its improvements 
out of earnings, but the taxpayers will have to re- 
member that such a policy, if we are to meet es- 
sential requirements, will mean higher taxes in the 
present, not lower ones. 

An interesting detailed study of a situation typ- 
ical in many respects is that of New York state, 
recently made by Mr. Clarence Heer, and published 
under the title of The Post-War Expansion of State 
Expenditures, by the National Institute of Public 
Administration. Mr. Heer, after an exhaustive ex- 
amination of state accounts, concludes that 57 per- 
cent of the growth of expenditure between 1917 
and 1923 is due to the advance of prices and wages 
and to paying for public improvements out of cur- 
rent income rather than bond issues. An additional 
22 percent was necessitated by conditions over 
which the state had no control such as the growth 
of population, school attendance and automobiles. 
The remainder, which may be classified as optional, 
represents such items as the improvement of rural 
education, more adequate highways, indemnifica- 
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tion for tuberculous cattle, maintenance of state 
police, ete. 

We have not the space here to make a similar 
examination of local and county finances, but it ob- 
viously is necessary to examine them in detail be- 
fore drawing conclusions as to the possibility or 
desirability of local retrenchment. To increase the 
efficiency of state and local administration is de- 
sirable, but there should be no underpaying of pub- 
lic employes or crippling of public services such as 
might easily result from uncalculating tax re- 
duction. 


The Sinking Franc 


HEN the Bank of France refused to allow 

its gold reserve to be tapped for the purpose 
of sustaining the foreign exchange value of the 
franc in spite of strong pressure from the govern- 
ment and the special committee of experts consider- 
ing the matter, it gave striking confirmation to the 
view that the franc is in real danger of going the 
way of the mark. Though thirteen of the fifteen 
experts favored such pegging of the exchange, Pro- 
fessor Jéze of the University of Paris, a remark- 
ably candid and clear-sighted economist, and Vice- 
President Picard of the Bank, opposed it. M. Pi- 
card is reported by the Paris Temps, according to 
Edwin L. James’s translation, to have held that the 
gold reserve should be “entirely reserved for ulte- 
rior [ultimate?] monetary restoration.” 

A sound argument for the use of the reserve 
must have rested on the proposition that receipts 
of the Treasury would be sufficient to cover expendi- 
tures, that further advances of notes from the Bank 
to the government would therefore cease, and that 
as a consequence there would be no more inflation 
and the franc would improve—or at least fail to 
fall further—in internal purchasing power. If all 
this were the case, the fall of its exchange value 
might be a temporary phenomenon, capable of 
being remedied by the restoration of confidence. 
Confidence might be restored by the purchase of 
enough francs in the exchange markets to sustain 
their value. When the danger was passed the 
francs could be sold again and the Bank recover its 
gold. In that case there would be no need to keep 
the reserve intact now. 

What M. Picard and M. Jéze must have had in 
mind, however, was the actual situation described in 
the New Republic of June 9 by Miss Cleona Lewis, 
co-author with Dr. H. G. Moulton of The French 
Debt Problem. There is no likelihood of French 
treasury receipts being large enough to cover ex- 

enses in 1926, Therefore the whole structure 
alls to the ground. There will be more advances 
to the government; there will be more note-print- 
ing; the franc will be worth still less at home and 
therefore less abroad. At least a large part of the 
Morgan credit has been used in a fruitless effort to 
stay its decline. To start buying francs witk the 
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gold reserve of the Bank of France, or with a 
foreign loan secured by this reserve, would be liter- 
ally to throw good money after bad. How fruitless 
for the Bank to print more and more notes to be lent 
to the government and thus be put in circulation, 
and at the same time to buy them back again with 
its gold reserve! Much better keep the reserve 
so that when it becomes necessary to establish a 
new currency, France will not like Gerinany have 
to negotiate still another foreign loan to supply its 
basis. 

The New Republic has consistently held that the 
settlement of the French debt to the United States 
was made, under the duress applied by our govern- 
ment, without any idea on the part of the French 
that they could ultimately meet its terms, but solely 
so that they could borrow more now from private 
bankers in the United States. We have also held 
that if such a loan would do France any permanent 
good the deception might be excused and the settle- 
ment justified, but that this was not the case. With 
the refusal of the Bank of France to use its gol 
for stabilizing the exchange, any pretense that more 
American gold ought to be loaned for the same pur- 
pose must surely vanish. 

Incidentally, it is worth remarking that the dé- 
bacle which seems to be in sight is not to be at- 
tributed either to incompetence on the part of the 
large left bloc in the French Chamber or, as is 
so often done, to present “politics” and politicians. 
The extravagance and the blindness of Poincar 
created the danger to the franc; by the time of his 
fall the disease of inflation was well advanced. |! 
it could have been stopped at all it could have been 
stopped only by heroic measures of taxation and 
repudiation implying terrific sacrifices by all sections 
of the French people. No one class was any more 
eager than any other to bear such sacrifices. Their 
apportionment by the political representatives of 
the various classes was a well-nigh impossible task 
for a parliamentary government, and the politicians 
cannot be greatly blamed for their failure. The rea! 
blame rests upon those nationalists responsible for 
the conduct of the War to a finish and the war after 
the War. 
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Will the Cities Ever Stop? 


URING the last seventy-five years a large 
number of the people of the United States 
have been moving from the country to the 

cities. To many this process has commended itself 
as natural and never-ending. Progress is measured 
by the growth of the city’s population, the number 
of its skyscrapers and the length of its transit lines. 
But gradually there has been gathering from here 
and there a sound of protest. Agricultural inter- 
ests, believing they are approaching submersion and 
eventual extinction in competition with city industry, 
are trying to restore a balance between land and 
factory. Increasing numbers of city-dwellers are 
complaining of the noise, the dust, the crowding 
and the high cost of their living. Sociologists, re- 
gional and city planners, are beginning to point out 
the disadvantages of the overgrown city. What hope 
is there that its extension will be checked? The 
protest is not yet very loud, and one is fearful that 
desires of this kind, unless backed by something 
more substantial, will make little headway against 
basic economic forces and intrenched group habits. 

Even to such a great centre as New York the 
addition of many millions is contemplated. Archi- 
tects and engineers visualize towering buildings not 
merely in lower Manhattan, not only along Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-second Street and Broadway, but 
in many other districts. They think of double- and 
triple-decked streets. Subway plans constantly pro- 
liferate. There seems no limit to the extension of 
suburbs. If we assume that only one-third of the 
land area of New York City should be covered 
with modern walk-up tenements, and allow as much 
as one room per person, they would hold a popu- 
lation of 57,000,000. Why should New York stop 
growing ? 

New York state is the prime example of urban 
development. In 1840 the population was widely 
scattered over the state. There were about 500 
manufacturing towns and villages, power for whose 
industries was furnished by over 7,000 water- 
wheels. They were connected by a network of 
highways and canals. Each was surrounded by a 
prosperous farming region. The local community 
was nearly self-sustaining. Grain was brought to 
local grist mills, lumber to sawmills, cattle to 
slaughter houses, hides to tanneries, wool to card- 
ing, spinning and weaving mills. Factory hands ate 
vegetables grown in their own gardens and other 
supplies from the nearby farms. The local factories 
and farms sent each other their simple necessities, 
and their very labor was often interchangeable. 

It was about 1860 that the farm and village pop- 
ulation began to shrink. This was not merely a 
comparative shrinkage: it was absolute. Today 
there are fewer persons in the state living on farms 
and villages of less than 2,500 than in 1820. There 


are fewer living on farms than in 1810. Farm 
area, too, has shrunk. In 1870 it reached its high 
point—78 percent of the state. Since then farm 
land has been abandoned at the rate of 100,000 
acres a year. During the last decade there were 
only ten of the fifty-six counties in the state in 
which rural population grew. Eleven cities, each 
having a population of over 50,000 in 1920, ac- 
count for more than 86 percent of the population 
growth of the state between 1850 and 1920. 

Such a migration cannot be attributed merely to 
a perverse desire to live in crowded quarters in 
the immediate proximity of thousands of other 
persons. It cannot be attributed to some deep- 
rooted instinct which makes persons prefer the op- 
eration of a repetitive-process automatic machine to 
the varied labor of a farm or handicraft industry. 
It cannot even be caused by the convenience of 
running water, sewage systems, and the alleged 
variety and interest of city social life as compared 
with the alleged rigor and loneliness of primitive 
agriculture. Persons did not rush into the cities 
by hordes demanding employment, which was 
thereupon supplied by philanthropic individuals 
bent on permitting them to live the kind of life 
they wanted. The forces back of the migration 
were more basic and pervasive than that. 

The little town in Connecticut in which I spend 
the summer is an example of what happened on 
a wide scale. Once it had a woollen mill, a hat 
factory, a sawmill and other local industries, all 
run by water power. The farmers, even in these 
rocky hillsides, made money with their general 
crops, their sheep and oxen. They left monuments 
of their wealth and culture in their beautiful old 
houses, built to last for centuries and to delight 
the eye in door and lintel, in cornice and chimney, 
in mantel and hearth. Now there is one old mill 
building left; of the rest no trace except remnants 
of the dams. A few farmers still struggle on, but 
none of them makes his whole living at farming— 
except a young man with capital who established 
a dairy which helps to supply a city twenty miles 
distant. There is no lack of desire to dwell and 
prosper here. It is one of the most pleasant re- 
gions in the world. But there is almost no occu- 
pation capable of offering a living to newcomers 
or to the children of the inhabitants. The factories 
are gone; general farming is not profitable. 

Changes in transportation and power did it— 
railroads, coal, steam-engines, automatic machinery. 
The small mills could not compete with bigger ones 
elsewhere which could instal unlimited automatic 
machinery because they could have steam power, 
which could have steam power because they could 
get coal in quantities and cheaply by rail or water, 
and which could ship their products over the 
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rails that brought their power supply. These 
same railroads brought more distant agricultural 
regions into competition with the local farmers. 
Robbed of their market in the vicinity, they could 
not sell wheat in the great milling centres in com- 
petition with the specialized wheat regions where 
land was cheaper, more fertile, less rocky, and sus- 
ceptible of increased’ production per man through 
the mere use of modern agricultural machinery. 
They could not sell their cattle or their wool so 
well, for similar reasons. Most of those who 
wanted to continue farming went elsewhere and 
specialized. Those who didn't or couldn't went to 
the industrial centres and worked in factories or 
in the offices which the extension and specialization 
of commerce and industry made necessary. Many 
of the larger and specialized farming regions of 
the country are now suffering from the long-range 
competition of foreign agricultural areas where 
land is cheaper and labor more plentiful. 

No doubt about it, the cities built up by grace 
of the twin gods railroad and coal are a function 
of modern industrial efficiency. Where they have 
not been fed by the concentration of population 
for large-scale industrial production, they have been 
fed by the commercial and banking and legal and 
insurance and other work incidental to the long- 
range marketing of goods. If you measure efh- 
ciency by lowered cost of production, it is more 
efficient to have a comparatively few large cities 
and a comparatively few specialized agricultural 
regions, exchanging their products over compara- 
tively large areas, than to have a large number of 
self-suficing rural communities of the old type each 
with its local industries. That is what chiefly ac- 
counts for city growth and farm decay. It is part 
of the great process of division of labor, diversifi- 
cation of wants, and centralization of control. If 
the cities are to stop growing, and the land is to 
have more of a chance, something must happen 
to make the city less efficient. 

And that is just where it is beginning to appear 
that hope lies. The city, like the industrial plant 
itself, appears to be subject to a law of diminishing 
returns after it passes a certain size. Take water 
supply, for instance. It is undoubtedly cheaper to 
supply ten thousand familics from a nearby reser- 
voir than to supply a hundred families from indi- 
vidual wells. But as the city grows the mains have 
to push further away, new sources of water have 
to be sought, and eventually the cities begin to 
impinge on each others’ water sheds. New York 
has already approached the Mohawk Valley, hun- 
dreds of miles upstate. Highway traffic is another 
indication. The regional plan of New York and 
its environs presents a traffic map, showing by the 
thickness of black lines the number of cars using 
the main roads in approaching or leaving the metro- 
politan area. In 1922 the traffic was heavy, of 
course. But in 1965, on the basis of the statistically 
estimated growth of population, the lines become 
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so broad that the map is almost all black, and in- 
side the metropolitan area the traffic is so incon- 
ceivably thick that it cannot be graphed. 

The carriage of food and persons shows a sim- 
ilar progression. Terminal charges and trucking 
now account for a much larger part of the retai! 
prices of staple food products than the freight 
charges to the city even from points across the 
continent. Analysis of the dollar spent on the truck- 
man shows that 25 cents of it goes for idle time 
when there is no business, 21 cents goes for un- 
productive work waiting and being held up by con- 
gestion, 14 cents is devoted to salary and profits, 
14 cents is loading charge, and only 26 cents pays 
for productive work. On transit lines, trips per 
capita increase more rapidly than the population, 
and the average length of the haul stretches out 
as the city grows. More people being carried fur- 
ther more often. That means more time in get- 
ting to and from work, more time taken from 
work by messengers, salesmen and all who have 
to go from place to place. Decreased efficiency 
for the population. And it means heavier and 
heavier investment in subways, with fares paid and 
taxes to match. Higher cost of living, higher rents. 
Higher cost of production. New York is now di- 
verting money much needed by schools to subway 
building. 

Similarly it costs more to house people, and they 
are not housed as well. The more the people, the 
higher the land values. The higher the land val- 
ues, the larger proportion of the cost of housing 
has to go into land. Land value was recently in 
Queens, where the full appreciation had not taken 
place, 5.7 percent of the cost of the apartment; 
on the lower East Side it was 27 percent; if tene- 
ments on the lower East Side should be replaced 
it would be 40 percent. High land value leads to 
multi-family construction and overcrowding. Fam- 
ilies per dwelling and per acre increase as the pop- 
ulation grows, and open space per person decreases. 
Up go risks of sickness, death, fire, crime, acci- 
dent. Up go costs of sanitation, institutions, police, 
courts, hospitals, fire protection. 

Railroads, manufacturers’ associations, chambers 
of commerce are complaining, now that federal 
taxes have been reduced, of the rapidly increased 
cost of local government. Does it occur to them 
that this is one of the inevitable accompaniments 
of overdone urbanization? In New York state, ac- 
cording to a study of the Commission of Housing 
and Regional Planning, while the growth of popu- 
lation and the rise of prices accounted for about 
$175,000,000 of the increased cost of state and 
local government between 1900 and 1923, the 
increase of services alone accounted for about 
$75,000,000. Most of these additional services 
were highly necessary, due to the changes in our 
civilization. And of these services the greater part 
are urban. Take for instance the average per 
family cost of various governmental functions in 
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the different political units. New York city pays 
for protection $36.61, the typical city of the sec- 
ond and third class $8.75, the state government 
$4.67, the typical county 99 cents, the typical town 
24 cents. In villages the cost rises again to $3.56. 
For health New York pays $4.46 per family and 
for sanitation $14.52 against $1.63 and $5.00 in 
the second and third class city, 66 cents and noth- 
ing in the state, 84 cents and nothing in the county, 
72 cents and nothing in the town, 70 cents and 33 
cents in the village. So it goes through charities 
and correction, recreation, public utilities. Govern- 
mental cost altogether is higher per family the 
larger the city, as a rule. The following little table 
is worth pondering: 


Annual cost of government 


per family, 1917-1921 


ne Ci sten sdebbh odbc seeegeeesss ut $151.56 
iNachashedtévesds ob daeivbeseneees -.+ 136.06 
DE scnddhebdgecdhbghlsndepecssecessa 107.74 
Typical city 2nd or 3rd class................ 56.44 
EL Sn adaGten scdvesdVaebeoecenece 32.80 
a. nike aaah oak eetsanhesdoess 27.91 
i i ss conkh big abesdambenséeses —« Sie 
Dt cuneladddbadabe savedeed<anesseneeeese 30.64 


With higher taxes, higher land values and 
higher rents, the fixed charges of business go up. 
With higher cost of living and higher wages, the 
labor costs of business go up—granted the same 
degree of productive efficiency. With more conges- 
tion and higher terminal and trucking charges, the 
material costs of business go up. The only one 
who ultimately profits from city crowding is the 
landlord. There are, of course, certain counter- 
vailing factors. Some costs of government in the 
city represent services necessary anywhere, and 
more efhciently done by government than by indi- 
viduals. But these hardly predominate. And some 
of the city wastes would be preventable by good 
planning and good zoning, by different systems of 
land taxation, by public housing measures. But 
such plans for the general good have to overcome 
so much individual interest and inertia that they 
are not likely to be effective in restoring the effi- 
ciency of the big city. Mere momentum is carry- 
ing the cities beyond the point of diminishing 
returns. 

So, you say, factories will move from larger 
cities to smaller ones, the smaller cities will grow 
large, and nothing permanent will be accomplished. 
That is, of course, one possible outcome. But there 
have been placed in our hands two powerful instru- 
ments of change, which if used with intelligence 
may serve us. Transportation and power—the vil- 
lains of the original piece, are appearing in new 
forms. The time is rapidly passing when a fac- 
tory need get coal; in fact, the plants which do 
not use coal are outstripping those which do. They 
take electric power from high voltage transmission 
lines. And these lines are not confined by grades 
and valleys—they can and do go about anywhere. 
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They do not hug the railroads. Therefore the fac- 
tory need not be dependent on the railroad for 
power. And for shipping its materials and prod- 
ucts to and from the railroad it can, if its products 
do not weigh too much, use the motor truck and 
the motor highway. Many factories in big cities 
have to depend on cartage anyway. Furthermore 
the working population need not be so closely con- 
centrated; it is easy to substitute buses and fliv- 
vers for trolleys and subways. We now have not 
only the motive for industrial decentralization, but 
the means. 

It is not likely that we shall go back to the 
small, scattered, self-sustaining communities. But 
with proper regional planning, we may perhaps 
have medium-sized, non-congested towns surround- 
ed by farming and recreation regions, in which 
land values, crowding and costs do not progress 
beyond the mark of economic and social efficiency. 
If we are capable of learning from what we sce 
about us, and of making fresh starts in such a way 
that the Babbitts do not become the lords of cre- 
ation, there is a real chance for a new trend of 
development in which the cities will not become too 
big and the farm can supplement instead of being 
devastated by the factory. Though farm speciali- 
zation will not disappear, it will be limited by ris- 
ing land values and transportation costs; there will 
be more chance for many crops in local markets. 
An intelligently managed, well placed farm, with 
electric power, tractors, trucks, telephone and ra- 
dio, near enough a reasonably sized centre of pop- 
ulation, may not be such an unprofitable and un- 
pleasant place in which to live. 

For the development of these ideas we must look 
to such bodies as the Commission of Housing and 
Regional Planning in New York state, from whose 
researches many of the facts in this article are de- 
rived. The task of geographical planning is a 
gigantic one with many aspects, and we shall hear 
more and more of it as time goes on. 

GEORGE SOULE. 


Kyrie 
(To E. A. R.) 


Only in silence can one hear, as you, 
The single sounds that, harshly incomplete, 
Yet throb to golden music when they meet, 
As one clear symphony. With altered hue— 
Turned faintly roseblush, faring to the blue 
Vast grape of night—day lays down at your feet 
Such tardy gifts as you, who for no sake 
Find stooping easy, may yet leave or take— 
You, who know stars by day where they go veiled 
On secret silver thresholds, who have scaled 
High sunsets, and have loved gold hair too much 
To use . . . save for such moments as might leave 
A strand of light that should forever weave 
About the heart, and tighten at the touch. 

Lota Ruvce. 
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Commencement 


self comfortably in his seat. The com- 
@ mencement exercises would be long; they 
always were. But the college faculty, grouped 
sheepishly behind the President on the platform, 
was interesting to study. Their somewhat bulging 
foreheads always reminded him ef Wells’s Mar- 
tians. The prize-winning seniors receiving seri- 
ously their awards, the recipients of honorary de- 
grees receiving, not less seriously, their meed of 
praise from the presentation orator, these he would 
enjoy—if there were not too many of them. And 
of course his son would march in line with his 
class. It would not be a bad commencement. 

He had done his duty by his son; well, if not 
his duty, the customary thing. The world would 
say he had done his duty. He had given him money, 
had bought him tutors, had sent him to summer 
camps, paid his tuition at Andover and Yale, and 
had been generous. The Law School, the Medical 
School, whatever his son wanted he could afford. 
Too bad the boy’s mother had not lived. This oc- 


J RONALD BLAINE FRASER settled him- 


casion would have meant more to her. Women 
were different, more sentimental. 
Strange he was not more affected. Commence- 


ments, to be sure, were old stuff to him. He had 
been to several and they were always the same. Yet 
this was his boy’s and his only boy at that. He 
ought to be more enthusiastic, yet why? He did 
not know why. Possibly just common sense was 
the reason, possibly just good eating and living, 
possibly the recollection of a certain steel box in 
his bank with the bundle in it tight bound by a wide 
elastic. ‘That box had been in his mind much of 
late. Had he thought about it too often, the 
securities within, the municipal and public service 
bonds, the well assorted foreign obligations, the 
stock of his own manufacturing company? He 
could visualize them all. Why should he not think 
about them; they were honorably obtained! 

As for Roger, his son, in a few minutes he would 
be mounting the platform to receive his degree. 
Would he be like his father; did he want him to 
be? The boy looked clean and satisfactory to him. 
His college record was decent enough, not high in 
his studies, but on the other hand not low. He had 
been a member of the football squad; he had made 
his fraternity. These things his father had done. 
The boy looked like him; he took some satisfaction 
in that. 

Perhaps he would make a better man. Mr. 
Fraser hoped he would, not a scatter-brain or too 
much of an idealist, but a man more intent on broad- 
er interests than his father. A little touch of ideal- 
ism would not be bad, not too much, naturally. The 
son must live in a workaday world among men. 

Mr. Fraser seemed thoughtful.. Half-blurred 


recollections of his own college days occurred to 
him. That course in Biology now, and the story 
of the modest and gentle Darwin fighting ill health 
all his life. And there was English Literature, too, 
and History, Robert Louis Stevenson, so ill under- 
stood by his practical father, or Martin Luther be- 
fore the Emperor, the monk defying the worl 
These men had appealed to him; they had no 
taken the easiest way. Had he? Mr. Fraser was 
not sure. At any rate, there was something difier- 
ent about them, a touch of fineness which did not 
seem to go with well filled clothes and a we'| 
groomed face, not at least as unlined as his was. 

For a minute Mr. Fraser looked as if he had lost 
something. He did not even hear the applause 
which greeted Senator Brown. His memory went 
back some forty years when he, a lad, had watched, 
spell-bound, Old Slugger Bill in Freshman Latin 
There was a man, no nonsense about him. It was 
the same Yale; there must be men like him around, 
and boys such as he had been. Perpetual argu- 
ments in the dormitories at night, how he remeim- 
bered them, on philosophy and sex, politics and 
religion—these the big four. Did Roger take part 
in any like them, do you suppose, and if so, what 
line did he follow? Over twenty-two years ago hie 
had jested with his friends that he had passed on 
to his son and heir these same problems; a rathic: 
unmanly thing to do, it now seemed to him. 

Well, he would sound Roger out about the ju 
ture. If the boy wanted to lay his lance in : 
that life might be cleaner and happier for others, 
he would not hinder. His money might help. After 
all, Roger had certainly been exposed to education, 
even to religion, as the contemporary apologists for 
compulsory college chapel liked to phrase it. Mr. 
Fraser felt hopeful. 


Young Roger stood gracefully by his father’s 
door, somewhat surprised that Mr. Fraser awaite( 
his homecoming before going to bed. 

His father indicated a chair, and Roger sat 
down. 

“Tl am wondering what your plans are, now that 
you have finished,” he began, with a feeling of sel!- 
consciousness that was very unusual for him. 

“Why, I am ready to start work,” said his son, 
“what else would I do?” 

“Do you want to go to work?” said the elder 
Fraser. “I thought, perhaps...” 

“No, thank you, Father, very much. I don't 
want to go to Europe again. I’ve had an easy time 
all year, all my life for that matter, and I am ready 
for the dinner pail, the time clock and overalls.” 
And young Roger smiled in his usual beneficent but 
well mannered fashion, for he was a gentleman and 
wont to do the right thing. 
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“T wasn’t thinking of Europe,” said Mr. Fraser 
slowly, ‘though of course, if you wanted to—what 
I thought, perhaps, was that Law or Medicine . . .” 

“There is something to the Law School idea,” 
his son answered. “It would be a help in looking 
after your business. But I don’t think that my 
Governor needs the help, at least he can buy it for 
a reasonable price, probably has been doing so for a 
long time. The lawyer is something like an ex- 
pensive clerk, he comes high, does his job, is neces- 
sary: but why not buy one?” 

“But do you care about manufacturing knives 
and razors, Roger; do you really want to go into 
the business ?”” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that exactly, Father, but it 
is up to me to do something. I suppose there is 
money enough, I don’t know. But you see,” and 
he pointed through the hotel window to the campus, 
“the men who go there do something, generally. 
We get the habit at college of making something, 
and now there are knives to make. I don’t see that 
it makes much difference what one makes or does, 
if it is something. Old Yale ideal, you know. Not 
that we have any monopoly of it, sort of an Ameri- 
can ideal.” 

“Would you call it an ideal?” said Mr. Fraser. 

Roger looked surprised. ‘You know, Father, 
that is the first time I have ever heard you use that 
word, except scarcastically. Do you mean it?” 

“There might have been a bit of irony in my 
tone,” his father answered, “but yes, I mean it. 
You see, college is supposed to teach ideals. There 
is the country now, and the church and the family 
and social reform and the labor movement, lots of 
idealistic movements down to reforestation and, I 
suppose, Chautauquas. You might have been in- 
fluenced. You see, I don’t know.” 

“And I don’t know either, Father, what you are 
driving at.”’ 

“Well, it’s this way, son. I don’t honestly think 
that I have any fool ambitions for place or power, 
either for myself or for you. It is not the wearing 
of uniforms or livery, civil or military, and the 
applause of the crowd and the press notices I am 
thinking of. It is something else—the possibility— 
well, look over there at Harkness Tower, wonder- 
ful, isn’t it? But the lads who live beneath it, I am 
wondering about them. Old Yale tradition to do 
something. Yes, I felt that myself; but do what, 
Roger, and why?” 

“I don’t think you are very clear, Father.” 

“Well then, lad, what I mean is this: you have 
been through college; what has it done for you? Is 
Roger Fraser more of an individual than he was four 
years ago or less; is there anything that he has got 
to do in this world whether society likes it or not, 
got to do in order to fulfill some great compelling 
force within him that says, this is my job, go to it, 
put it across, fight it through, make it good? And 
if you don’t you are only half a man, with self- 
esteem perhaps, but no self-respect, no dignity of 
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moral character, a worthless, spineless bit of 
human straw whirled this way, now that, by 
what the bellowing crowd are crying in the market 
place.” 

Mr. Fraser spoke with a sudden heat which sur- 
prised him. He enjoyed his own emotions and con- 
tinued. ‘Has college standardized you as it did 
your father; has it stood you in a mold, made con- 
ventional and neat and proper your ideas of life; or 
has there come from somewhere some thought or 
hope of something different, more true, more genu- 
ine, more joyful, if you want to put it that way, than 
what you and I and the alumni of all of our uni- 
versities, for the most part, have come to regard as 
the safe and sane norm of excellence, a tailor- 
made pattern, all alike, and so deadly dull that all 
life has departed from it?” 

“Whew, Father, this begins to look like a long 
bicker session,”’ said the son. ‘‘It interests me, it 
really does. I don’t know as I like the idea of be- 
ing proper. That sounds like the Y. M.C. A. | 
don’t aspire to being proper. That is not one of 
the college mores, you know. But for the rest of 
it, why not? Do you want your son to be a quee: 
fish? Don’t you like the Yale mold now and the 
standard? It’s not so bad.” 

“And that’s just the trouble with it,”” Mr. Fraser 
snorted. “It’s not the character of the mold I ob- 
ject to so much; it’s having any mold at all. It’s the 
everlasting conformity to what the crowd, the bet- 
ter crowd, mind you, think and feel and act. If it 
were not the better crowd, somehow, | would not 
feel so bad about it. But the best crowd—it's just 
your Mid-Victorian respectability over again, with- 
out even the excuse for, or the originality of, that 
state of mind. And yet you sneer at the Mid- 
Victorians.” 

“Bully for you, Father, go to it, 
younger Fraser. 

“There is no use in going to it,” the elder man 
answered, “if all I have to hit at is a well bred 
allowance on the part of the knowing young for 
erratic and excitable age.” 

“If what you are looking for,” Roger replied, 
“is a little fire and anvil stuff, all right. I can pro- 
vide it. I am your son, you know, and therefore 
enough of a man, even if I am young, to fight back. 
1 thought this was going to be a friendly pow- 
wow ?”’ 

“And so it is, Roger. Forgive me. Your father, 
you see, was momentarily living old days over 
again, or what might have been old days had things 
been otherwise. He is well along in years, you 
know; his clothes fit well; he is not worried about 
the grocer’s bill nor his insurance payment; he has 
never been black-balled at a club nor sneered at in 
the street, nor driven out of town, nor tarred and 
feathered or anything else exciting. He was just 
wondering if he hadn't missed something.” 

“And so,” said Roger, “he would like a little 
vicarious excitement by having his son mobbed ?” 


” 


said the 
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“Well hit, Roger; I am afraid you have analyzed 
the situation correctly. But then, why shouldn't I? 
In a way, you are living my life all over again, and 
I want you to make up for some of the things I 
have missed. It’s not just selfishness. There was 
a time when your father had what might be called 
ideals, hopes, that is, and aspirations that called for 
self-denial and hardship, for fight and battle. And 
I wondered if you had them; that is all your father 
is getting at. He’ll be normal again over his grape- 
fruit in the morning.” 

“T am not keen for self-denial, Father, not one 
bit. Nor do hardships appeal to me. I think I 
see, though, what you are driving at. A gentleman 
ought not to take life too easily. I'll try not to. 
I'll play the game the best I know how and accord- 
ing to the rules. But,”’ and he pointed in turn to 
the campus, “we don’t breed radicals over there, 
you know.” 
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“And the game you will play,” said Mr. Fraser, 
“will be the old game, not a new one?” 

“The old game is the only one that interests me,” 
came the reply. 

Mr. Fraser was silent. His son seemed to know 
what he wanted; that was a point gained. He was 
less excitable than his own father, that was another 
point gained; or was it? Well, after all, the boy 
was probably right. Visions were to the visionary, 
It would be uncomfortable if Roger were such. 
“Son,” he said, “I don’t know what midsummer 
madness has struck your aged sire this night. Ile 
needs to be psychoanalyzed, I suppose. You re 
right and he is wrong.”’ 

“Father,” said Roger, “I got angry, forgive mc.’ 

The Frasers, father and son, both slept a dream- 
less sleep and awoke, refreshed and alert, after the 
Fraser fashion. 


’ 


WaLrer Puevtps Hatt. 


The Eighteenth Century 


ulated on bringing to a close the monu- 


ID R. PAGET TOYNBEE* is to be congrat- 


mental edition of Horace Walpole’s Let- | 


ters, the first volume of which appeared, under the 
editorship of Mrs. Toynbee, in 1903. The enor- 
mous and exquisite structure stands before us in all 
its Palladian beauty, and we can wander through it 
at our ease, conducted, as we go, by the most pa- 
tient and accurate of scholars. This final volume is 
the third of the supplement and the nineteenth of 
the whole collection. Its contents are miscellaneous 
—the gleanings of the great correspondence: more 
than a hundred new letters by Walpole, together 
with a most interesting selection of those addressed 
to him by every variety of person, from the elder 
Pitt, at the height of his glory, to James Maclean, 
the highwayman. Walpole’s own letters come from 
every period of his life. A delightful series to Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams shows us the first 
sprightly runnings of that inimitable manner: one 
dip, and we are in the very middle of the eighteenth 
century. “My Lady Townshend,” we learn, “has 
taken a room at Brompton to sleep in the air. Af- 
ter having had it eight days without having been 
there within six hours of the evening, she set out 
t’other night with Dorcas, and moveables and 
household stuff, and unnecessaries enough to have 
staid there a fortnight. Night-shifts, and drops, 
and her supper in a silver saucepan, and a large 
piece of work to do, four books, paper, and two 
hundred crow quills. When she came there it was 
quite dark: she felt her way up to her bedchamber, 
felt she did not like it, and felt her way down again. 





* Supplement to the Letters of Horace Walpole, Edited with 
Notes and Indices by Paget Toynbee, M. D.Litt. Vol. IIL: 
1744-1797, (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 12s 6d. net.) 


All this before the woman of the house could vet 


candles. When she came down her coach was 


gone. ...” 


Then there are some excellent examples of the 
brilliant middle period: “The spring desires | 
would tell your Ladyship that it is waiting for you 
on this side of Chantilly”: no one could mistake ti. 
author of that phrase. Finally, the mature viriv 
osity of Walpole’s long old age is admirably repre- 
sented. His last letter turns out not to be the /a- 
mous one addressed on January 9, 1797, to Lady 
Ossory. Three days later the old connoisseur was 
able to dictate some lines to the Rev. Mark Nob). 
“Mr. Roscoe,” he characteristically declared, “‘is, | 
think, by far the best of our historians, both for 
beauty of style and for deep reflections.” So much 
for Mr. Gibbon! “I was sorry, Sir, I missed the 
pleasure of seeing you when you called. . . . I shou! 
have been glad to see that coin or medal you mei 
tion of Lord Arundel. . . .” And so, as is fittiny, 
with no particular flourish—with the ordinary 
amenity of a gentleman, the fascinating creature 
passes from our sight. 

Amid so much that is perfect it may seem a little 
ungracious to make, or rather to repeat, a com- 
plaint. But it is the very perfection that raiscs 
one’s standard and sharpens one’s disappointment, 
when expectations, satisfied so long and so contin- 
uously, are suddenly dashed. The editor is stil! 
unable to resist meddling with his text. The com- 
plete edition is incomplete, after all. Apparently, 
we should blush too much were we to read the 
whole of Walpole’s letters; those privileges have 
been reserved to Doctor Toynbee alone. It was 
impossible not to hope that, after so prolonged 
téte-a-téte with his author, he would relent at last; 
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perhaps, in this latest volume at any rate—but no! 
the powers of editorship must be asserted to the 
bitter end; and the fatal row of asterisks and the 
fatal note, “passage omitted” occur, more than 
once, to exacerbate the reader. Surely it would 
have been kinder not to reveal the fact that any 
deletion had been made. Then one could have 
read on, innocent and undisturbed. As it is, when 
one’s irritation has subsided, one’s imagination, 
one’s shocking imagination, begins to work. The 
question must be asked: “Do these explicit suppres- 
sions really serve the interests of the highest moral- 
ity?’’ Doctor Toynbee reminds one of the man 
who . . .* But enough; for, after all, it is not the 
fly but the ointment that claims our attention. 

And, indeed, the ointment is rare and rich, of a 
subtle and delicious perfume. The aroma of a won- 
derful age comes wafting out from these few hun- 
dred pages, and enchants our senses. Why is it 
that the eighteenth century so particularly delights 
us? Are we perhaps simply reacting against a re- 
action? Is the twentieth century so fond of the 
eighteenth because the nineteenth disliked it so in- 
tensely? No doubt that is partly the reason; but 
the whole truth lies deeper. Every age has a grudge 
against its predecessor, and generally the grudge is 
well founded. The Romantics and the Victorians 
were probably right: they had good reason to dis- 
like the eighteenth century, which they found to be 
intolerably rigid, formal and self-satisfied, devoid, 
to an extraordinary degree, of sympathy, adven- 
ture and imagination. All this was perfectly true. 
A world, for instance, in which Voltaire’s criticism 
of Hamlet, or Walpole’s of Dante—“‘a methodist 
parson in Bedlam”—could be meant seriously and 
taken seriously would certainly have been a most 
depressing world to live in. The nineteenth cen- 
tury, very properly, revolted, broke those chains, 
and then—proceeded to forge others of their own 
invention. It is these latter chains that we find 
distressing. Those of the eighteenth century we 
cannot consider realistically at all; we were born— 
owing to the efforts of our grandfathers—free of 
them; we can afford to look at them romantically; 
we can even imagine ourselves dancing in them— 
stately minuets. And for the purposes of a his- 
torical vision, the eighteenth century is exactly what 
is wanted. What would have been, in fact, its most 
infuriating quality—its amazing self-sufficiency—is 
precisely what makes it, in retrospect, so satisfying; 
there hangs the picture before us, framed and 
glazed, distinct, simple, complete. We are be- 
witched by it, just as, about the year 2000, our 
descendants, no doubt, will cast longing eyes toward 
the baroque enchantments of the age of Victoria. 

But, just now, to consider thus is to consider too 
curiously. With this book in one’s hand, it is im- 
possible to be anything but romantic: facts vanish; 
the hardest heart collapses before this triumph of 
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superficial charm. There is a divine elegance every- 
where, giving a grace to pomposity, a significance to 
frivolity, and a shape to emptiness. The English 
language takes on new shifts and guises. One dis- 
covers a subtle employment of shall and should as 
the future indicative in the formal third person 
singular—a truly beautiful usage, which must send 
a delicious shiver down the backbone of every 
grammarian. Nor is it only in the letters of the 
grand master, of Walpole himself, that these graces 
are evident; they are scattered everywhere over the 
pages of his correspondents. This is how, in those 
days of leisure and urbanity, a Prime Minister 
said, “Thank you for your kind letter”: 


The. impressions I am under from the honour of 
your letter are too sensible not to call for expression. 
As often as I have read it, for (‘tis best to confess) 
I do indulge myself in the frequent repetition, I am 
at some loss to decide which sort of pleasure such a 
letter is made to excite most; that delight which 
springs from wit, agrément and beauty of style, or 
the serious and deep-felt satisfaction which the pos- 
session of so kind and honourable a Testimony must 
convey. 


It was annoying, doubtless, to be held up by high- 
waymen in the Park; but there were compensating 
advantages; one might receive, a few days later, a 
letter beginning as follows: 


Sir, seeing an advertisement in the papers of ta 
Day giveing an account of your being Rob’d by two 
Highway men on wednesday night last in Hyde Parke 
and during the time a Pistol being fired whether In- 
tended or Accidentally was Doubtfull Oblidges us to 
take this Method of assuring you that it was the 
latter and by no means Design’d Either to hurt or 
frighten you. 


These are unusual occasions; it is in the everyday 
word, the casual gesture, that one perceives, still 
more plainly, the form and pressure of the time. 
The Duchess of Bedford asks Mr. Walpole to buy 
a bust of Faustina for her ata sale. “If it is toler- 
able,’ she adds; and nobly makes no mention of a 
price. And then—“Lord Huntingdon with his 
Compliments sends Mr. Walpole, according to 
promise, a little Spanish snuff. Having left off tak- 
ing any, from finding that it disagreed with him, he 
hopes Mr. Walpole will be so much his friend as to 
keep possession of his box.” Could delicate suavity 
go further? Sometimes the ladies’ pens frisk and 
pirouette in irresponsible fantasy. Lady Lyttelton, 
in a mad letter, all dashes and exclamations, seems 
to forestall the style of Tristram Shandy; and Miss 
Mary Carter—unknown to fame—winds up an 
epistle full of vague and farcical melancholy, with— 
“I will not take up more of that precious stuff of 
which Life is composed but to assure You that I am 
with great Esteem and Respect yr most Obedt Moll 
Volatile Evaporated.” 

' The precious stuff of which Life is composed 
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flowed away gaily, softly, without any fuss what- 
ever. The old letter-writer and letter-receiver, in 
his fortunate island, with his pens and paper, his 
Berrys, his gout and his memories, continued, as the 
century drew to its end, to survey the world with a 
dispassionate civility. There were changes, cer- 
tainly; the French had become “‘a worse race than 
Choctaws and Cherokees”; but it hardly mattered. 
The young men stopped powdering their hair; even 
that could be met with a lifted eyebrow. Were 
there other, even more terrible revolutions brew- 
ing? Perhaps; but the Earl of Oxford would not 
heed them. Machinery? Yes, he had indeed no- 
ticed it, and observed one day to Hannah More, in 
his clever fashion, that it might be used for making 
sugar, so that by its intervention “the poor Ne- 
groes” could be saved from working. He passed 
on to more interesting subjects, his tranquillity un- 
shaken; it remained unshaken to the end. He de- 
parted, happily unconscious that the whole system 
of his existence was doomed to annihilation—ele- 
gantly unaware of the implications of the spinning 
jenny. 
LytTTon STRACHEY. 


Dance on the Yellow Sands 


HE bull-fight thrilled me less and nauseated me 

less than I had thought possible. I went to it with 
excitement and apprehension, and left it a little sickened 
and a little bored. What interested me most was the 
thing I had not heard of: the dance, the manner, the style 
of the fight. And once having observed this, I found it 
the key to the rest; for there is only one great brutality 
in bull-fighting, which is the episode of the picador, the 
wanton goring and evisceration of the horses, and this 
episode is wholly outside the manner in which the rest 
of the fight is staged. The moment the beauty of the 
dance on the rich yellow sands of the arena is gone, nausea 
intervenes; and whenever the steps of the dance falter, as 
they often do in the final moment when the sword fails 
to hit home, the bull-fight is more boring than a bad base- 
ball game. 

The dulness of the picador, seen in contrast to the deli- 
cacy of the others, is as displeasing as his brutality. The 
fighters with cape, short spear and sword are daintily 
dressed for lightness and speed. You are first aware of 
them as dancers when they stand tiptoe in their flat danc- 
ing slippers gesticulating with fine little movements to the 
bull. Everything they do has this quality of acrobatic 
lightness and precision, and among them are the horse- 
men, their legs encased in steel, an unwieldy lance for 
offense, and so heavy that when they topple off two men 
have to lift them by their shoulders because they are too 
heavy to regain their feet unaided. They are an ana- 
chronism, a memory of jousting, and the manner of their 
play is likewise. For while everything else in the fight 
consists of provoking and escaping attack, the picador sim- 
ply rushes on or accepts the charge, without any effort to 
save himself. He is, in fact, fairly safe, and sacrifices his 
horse, not himself, to the bull. I omit all question of 
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humaneness, of the ugliness which follows, and of the cal- 
lous cruelty which returns the patched and blinded animals 
to the ring. The picador is condemned by his own lack 
of beauty, by his violation of the spirit of the game. There 
is only one moment of excitement while the horses are in 
action, and it fatally precedes the moment of disgust. or 
just as the bull charges and lifts the horse, just before you 
see the ghastly wound he makes, the impact on your senses 
is a physical excitement of the highest intensity. 

The ritual of the fight, whatever one feels in it of the 
traditional, is attractive, hardly more. The parade of the 
toreadors and the salute to the President of the fight, the 
espada’s dedication of the bull just before he advances for 
the final act, the way he throws his cap backward over the 
barrier, are among the gestures which are pleasant in them- 
selves and please more because you instinctively recogn:’e 
them as part of a formula without which the bull-fight 
would be lacking in grace. There is something absuri!y 
theatrical and childish in the pose—stance—of a bu!! 
fighter when his first thrust sinks the sword to the hilt 
and he holds his head back, his body tight, demanding the 
applause of the crowd. Even the silly ceremonies of the 
march round the ring, the memory of Roman games in the 
official sounding of trumpets, and cutting off the bull’s ear 
as a trophy, have some of this attraction of the ritualist 
and the theatrical. 

Between the trivial and the terrible are the arena’s few 
moments of real excitement and beauty, which come to- 
gether so that the degree of one is the measure of thie 
other. There is nothing beautiful in the usual first mo- 
ment when the bull charges and the man runs to cover. But 
when the real play with the cape begins the movements 
are full of grace and to win applause the fighter must in- 
crease the danger to himself while he keeps perfectly in 
the form of his play. He kneels before the onrush of the 
bull, or by lifting the cape causes the animal to rear, and 
always for perfect style he must side-step only at the last 
possible moment, turning his back on the animal as he 1 
turns to the play. Always in the essential moments of the 
bull-fight danger and grace must go hand in hand. The po- 
sitions arrive at perfection when the banderillo work begins 
with precisely the steps of an old ballet, and here again t! 
danger is at its highest point because there is no cape t 
distract the bull and the placing of the short spears, | 
precisely the right places, must coincide instantly with the 
evasion of the charge. 

Finally there is the moment when the bull-fight actually 
takes on the symbolic significance which its romantics claim 
for it. The work of the espada is the culmination 0! 
everything that went before (again excepting the picador's 
wearing down of the bull’s energy. After he has played 
the bull to the point where he can be certain of the response 
to the movement of the red flag, the espada stands motion- 
less before the beast, his sword poised for the thrust. Yet 
the bull must be made to come and meet the blow, must 
come head down so that the sword may find the vital spot. 
They are a few feet apart; without changing position the 
espada flutters his flag; the bull charges. There can be 
no evasion ; the swords sinks in. And you have the highest 
moment of danger, the highest of manner, in one; the 
supreme risk of life at the very moment of dealing death. 
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As drama that moment is very fine, but it stops a long 
way short of being tragedy. For the rest, bull-fighting 
is not exactly what we would call sport, since for most of 
us sport has to retain something of the nature of play. It 
is a sort of big game hunt with ritual and rules. Only 
the perfection with which these are observed, the grace with 
which hideous things are done, make it tolerable. And 
even these do not make it sufficiently exciting or attractive. 
The thing degenerates too often into mere slaughter; I 
did not care to go a second time. It was only interesting 
to find that even in bull-fighting the only pleasure was 
largely wsthetic, and that everything essentially cruel was 
also essentially ugly. 

Gitrert SEvpss. 

Seville. 


Washington Notes 


MONG the things from which observant persons 

derive amusement these warm days of the early 
summer are the squirmings and twistings forced upon some 
of our great and more or less glorious metropolitan jour- 
nals which for nearly three years have been earnestly 
eulogizing Mr. Coolidge, painting and repainting the pic- 
ture of him as a strong man and a wise leader. Now 
that the utter disregard of and distaste for him by lead- 
ers of his party, both regular and irregular, has become 
obvious and general, and as Republicans in one state after 
another register against the policies for which in his weak 
way he has stood, defeating candidates identified with them 
and him, these daily newspapers are having some little 
difficulty to maintain their position. By the time this 
appears in print this difficulty will have either been greatly 
augmented by the renomination of Brookhart in the Iowa 
primaries or at least not lessened by the victory of the 
aged Cummins who, if he pulls through, will have saved 
his political life solely by the violence with which he 
opposed the administration's agricultural policy—or lack of 
pulicy—and espoused the Haugen bill. 

But regardless of the result of the Iowa primaries and 
whether Brookhart wins or loses, the fact is quite a num- 
ber of these aforesaid newspapers are beginning to look 
a little foolish in their Coolidge support and if I am 
not mistaken they will look considerably more so before 
long. It is not easy to contend that the way in which 
states like Illinois, Indiana and Pennsylvania have in party 
primaries declared against Coolidge policies and Coolidge 
supporters, has not damaged Mr. Coolidge personally in 
prestige or popularity. That is, you cannot sustain that 
contention except through the admission that the Presi- 
dent’s personality is so thin and his advocacy counts for 
so little that he does not arouse personal antagonisms or 
make real enemies. In a word he is neither robust nor 
forceful enough to figure as a factor in these things— 
which, when you come down to cases, is the truth. It 
is, however, too much to expect his press supporters, who 
have committed themselves so deeply to the fictitious Cal- 
vin Coolidge, put over on us in the campaign, to offer 
any such explanation of the administration reverses in 
Congress and in the country. If they tell the truth about 
the President—that he has from the start won no fights 
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except those for tax reduction and the World Court, 
which were—both of them—literally unlosable and won 
before they began; that here at the close of the session 
his leadership is a Senate joke and his feebleness in thought 
and feeling a matter of general comment by everybody 
in Washington close enough to have a judgment based on 
facts—if they tell these things then they confess to having 
misconceived completely the Coolidge character. 

In a word it would be necessary to explain that they 
had made a mistake and I know of no newspaper big 
enough to do that except in small things. To say that 
the man upon whom they had lavished such extravagant 
praise was after all a pretty poor specimen and not really 
worth it, is beyond any of them, and | make no excep- 
tions. On the other hand to continue parading Mr. Cool 
idge as the real leader of his party and a successful Presi- 
dent is getting more and more absurd—so much so in 
fact that even the most stupid of editorial writers finds 
it increasingly hard. There is, too, the growing danger 
that the great newspaper reading public, credulous and 
unintelligent as it is, may in spite of propaganda and pre- 
conceived ideas, get the lesson of these party primaries 
and Congressional failures before the newspapers point 
them out, which would indeed be bad for editorial pres- 
tige and reputation. Of course the besottedly partisan or- 
gans such as the Herald-Tribune and the Curtis publi- 
cations, daily and weekly, just shut their eyes these days 
and try to bull it through. The Saturday Evening Post 
in its smug and oily way continues to present cartoons 
of Coolidge as the schoolmaster teaching the House and 
Senate their governmental alphabet and birching them 
for not being more apt. And Brother Brisbane at regular 
intervals announces in all of the Hearst journals that the 
President is stronger than ever, that he will surely suc- 
ceed himself in 1928 and probably again in 1932. I would 
certainly like to know the real truth about the Hearst 
support of this administration. I have heard some inter- 
esting speculations, the kind of things that are important 
if true, but I have never been able to verify them. To 
my mind when you reflect upon the conduct of the Hearst 
papers in former administrations and toward former Presi- 
dents and then consider the utterly unwavering, unshak- 
able support given this President, the real explanation 
would be the most interesting possible piece of political 
news. 

However, I concede it is one of those things not apt 
to be uncovered and to get back on the track—what I 
was about to point out was that these journalistic Cool- 
idge greasers with curious unanimity minimize the lesser 
rebufis that have been given him in the last few months 
and absolutely ignore the larger ones. For instance when 
the Indiana state convention, directed and controlled by 
Jim Watson, adopted resolutions denouncing the World 
Court and favoring the Haugen bill, there was slight 
mention in any Eastern paper that this was as strongly 
anti-Coolidge in both directions as it was possible to be. 
Actually the Associated Press account of the Indiana in- 
cident construed it as a Coolidge endorsement, which was 
about as completely unjustified a thing as I have known 
the Associated Press to do in a long time. At least in 
the Associated Press account which I read in the Wash- 
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ington Post—and why I read that paper at all I don’t 
know—the slap at Coolidge was not so much as men- 
tioned. Nor was the real significance of the convention 
pointed out in any of the New York newspapers that 
came to my attention. I did not really know what had 
happened until Jim Watson returned from Indiana and 
began to blow around the Senate about what he had done 
out there. It then became too obvious for even the New 
York Times’s correspondents not to notice and several days 
late that estimable publication took editorial notice of it. 


If the cold and austere Senator Butler, close confidant 
of the President and candidate to succeed himself in Mas- 
sachusetts, is puzzled by recent exhibitions of friendly feel- 
ing toward himself by certain Republican Senators who 
have in the past indicated no personal predilection for 
his society and have in fact rather avoided cultivating 
him as a friend, the answer is not hard to find. These 
gentlemen, like himself, are candidates for reélection in 
their several states and they need help—particularly finan- 
cial help. Long ago they gave up hope of assistance from 
Mr. Coolidge in the form of either the written or the 
spoken word. The White House spokesman has let it 
be clearly known that while the President will be glad 
to see these Republican Senators who have stood by him 
in the Senate returned he cannot lift a hand to help them 
because he might get hurt doing it. The recent returns 
from Pennsylvania and Indiana have naturally served to 
strengthen this attitude. No one now thinks he will change. 

But if Mr. Coolidge won't help in one way, Senator 
Butler can in another. He is chairman of the National 
Conimittee and the National Committee has money. These 
Republican Senators up for renomination and reélection 
in their respective states not only need money, but they 
have got to have it. If they can get through the frigid 
Butler a liberal donation it will go a long way toward 
assuaging the pain caused by the Coolidge attitude. It 
is well known that the National Committee ended the 
last campaign with a considerable surplus. It is further 
believed that this surplus has been augmented in the last 
two years not only through interest on investments, but 
through additional contributions that have come in. It 
is further known, or at least believed, that Senator Butler 
is in position to raise as much money as he needs or wants 
for campaign expenses this fall. 

Colleagues of Mr. Butler in the Senate belonging to 
the same party believe themselves entitled to financial 
assistance from the committee this fall—and they don’t 
mean maybe. The friendly little pats on the shoulder and 
the cordial good wishes for success in his campaign which 
are coming the Butler way in the Senate at this time are 
preliminary to a drive on him for funds. Personally I 
do not believe this belated show of affection for the Mas- 
sachusetts Senator will produce particularly gratifying re- 
Some help in the form of cash will of course be 


sults. 
It always has in the 


forthcoming from the committee. 


past, but the idea that Mr. Butler will unbelt to any 
extent is, I am convinced, unfounded. The reason I think 
so is because of the very palpable effect upon him of the 
resolution recently offered by the truculent Reed of. Mis- 
souri on the subject of Senatorial expenditures. Catch- 
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ing the Republicans in a stunned state the day after the 
Mellon-Coolidge-Pepper defeat in Pennsylvania, Reed 
jammed through his broad resolution of inquiry and S<:.- 
ator Butler was one of the group of Republicans who, 
after voting the first time against the resolution, hurried! y 
and without dignity jumped the fence and lined up in 
its support on the second roll call—not a very pretty spec- 
tacle, but highly illuminating as to their feelings and fea:. 

I am told by friends who usually know what they are 
talking about that this Reed resolution and its possib!. 
ities has instilled a feeling of caution in the Butler bosom 
on the subject of money not heretofore harbored. Senator 
Butler knows—as does everyone else—that whether he is 
elected or not the next Senate will be controlled by the 
Democrats and Progressives, and that combination lcd 
by the bitter Reed would like nothing better than to 
heave a Republican Senator, caught violating the law ia 
the matter of expenditures, out on his ear. 

The mere idea of such a thing is enough to create 
caution. Word comes down here to Washington that the 
style of the Republican campaign in Massachusetts }\.s 
been considerably cramped by a realization of the nature 
and scope of the Reed resolution. The notion of the 
boys that the Butler campaign was to be, as they crudely 
say in Indiana, lousy with money, has been revised. There 
will be plenty of money, but it will not be spent in the 
open-handed, carefree way that some had anticipated. 

The point I am trying to make, however, is that if 
the Reed resolution debars Mr. Butler in his own cam 
paign from any lavish use of money—and I think that 
will be its effect—certainly he is not going to dish funds 
out with a lavish hand in other states. Besides, any party 
leader who had experience with him in the 1924 cam 
paign knows he does not let go easily. He is no W)!! 
Hays, and in my judgment it is a waste of time for his 
colleagues to coddle him. 

Washington. 


T. R. B 


Fashions Change in Utopia 
1760 


TOPIA consists of wide lawns, flanked by clipped 

chestnut trees; in the distance is a temple, pre- 
ferably a ruined temple; near at hand are a few cows, 
imported from Arcadia. The common people, except when 
the cows have to be attended to, are in the background, 
out of sight; the place is inhabited by philosophers and 
nymphs. The philosophers have returned to Nature: the 
nymphs have returned to the philosophers. The days are 
long and lazy; banquets spread themselves as if by magic 
upon the cool lawns; and when one lies back in the grass, 
there are no pebbles to rasp the neck or spine. If the 
gardens of Versailles would take care of themselves, so 
that the gardeners wouldn't always be poking their loutish 
feet into the scene, or showing their noses through the 
bushes—yes, that would be Utopia. 


1790 


Utopia is now a street corner where middle class people 
can talk to their heart’s content without feeling bashiul 
or foolish. They can ride in a coach, too, if they have 
the courage to kick out the owners; they can also g''!- 
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lotine the fine rascals of both sexes who didn’t pay their 
bills promptly. The sun looks different if you change the 
name of the day; the seasons are milder if you change their 
names; in fact, everything is transformed if you change 
its name. That is the great secret of the utopia of 1789: 
change the name, and if you believe hard enough in the 
power of words, everything else will change too. Just 
look at the classic buildings: aren’t they more noble and 
beautiful, now that the words Liberty, Equality and Fra- 
ternity are written across the front? And isn't life almost 
too wonderful—for words? 


1830 


Utopia is a place where iron cows produce golden calves. 
The veterinary is called industrialism. Plenty of well 
filled orphanages, placed near at hand to the factories, 
promote efficiency; little maxims that tell the young and 
tender that God is Love also promote efficiency; and the 
essence of utopia is to build more machines so that more 
orphans can learn more maxims about the truths of reli- 
gion and the dangers of sin. The aim of this utopia is 
the inculcation of evangelical protestantism and the spread 
of invention; they are almost the same thing. When utopia 
is perfected, children will be born in the factory, too, thus 
avoiding unnecessary transport. People live in iron houses; 
they go to sleep in iron beds; they even add iron to wine 
and beef, in order to feel happier and healthier. When 
embryos protest against being born into this utopia—so 
absent are religious sentiments in the very young—they 
are drawn into the world by iron forceps. 


1890 


Utopia has at last arrived. It includes everybody; even 
the capitalist is put to work as a paid servant of the state. 
It was all so simple. After all, utopia was almost here: 
didn’t people have more food than ever before, more in- 
ventions, more ways of obtaining culture? To achieve 
utopia we needed only to switch the flow of gold from 
the pocket of the capitalist to the pocket of the community. 
The corporation has shown the way: “What's good 
enough for Rocky is good enough for me.” Instead of a 
little corporation, like the Standard Oil, we'll have a big 
one to include everybody. The state is the Big Combine 
that embraces all the little combines. One day, at a regular 
election, held in a nice respectable way under the Consti- 
tution, we will vote the Big Combine in. It is very simple. 
Edward Bellamy shows how it can be done. We are just 
waiting for the next election. 

Postcript: (Thirty years later.) We are still waiting. 


1910 


Utopia is the star produced by the clash of two planets 
called the Master Class and the Proletariat. The pro- 
letarians have been going down hill for ever so long; con- 
ditions are getting worse and worse; at last—bump!— 
they must reach the bottom: they will see stars then, and 
will know that they are in a new world. What kind 
ofa world? Well, a new world, a nice new world. Every- 
thing is new: the telegraph is new: factories are new: 
electricity is new. New and good mean the same thing. 
Utopia is unimaginable because it is very, very new. Utopia 
will contain the New Man; it will also contain the New 
Woman; they will produce the New Marriage, which 
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must not be confused with the old liaison; they will do 
the New Work, and not more than four hours of it; they 
will enjoy the New Art; they will learn the New His- 
tory; they will understand the New Science. There will 
be room for everything new, except the new rich (all- 
rightniks) and the New Republic. 


1918 


Utopia is the War, carried on in a big way, long after 
the fighting is done. Everyone is registered ; everyone takes 
intelligence tests; everyone is trained; everyone is shown 
his place; everyone gets food ; everyone is entitled to shelter; 
and young females that belong to Old Families may talk 
to and flirt with desirable males in uniform without being 
suspected of performing anything besides a patriotic duty. 
Everyone is better off than before; because each gives his 
all to the country. The workman is better off than before: 
he gets fifteen dollars a day instead of three; the financier 
is better off than before: he gets fifteen millions instead 
of one. At the top of society is a corps of trained intellects, 
consisting of college professors, ex-newspaper men, prag- 
matic philosophers, real estate brokers and transatlantic 
cardsharps who see that everything is done for the greatest 
good of the whole. Everyone has a stake in the country; 
whether it is a big stake or a little one depends upon how 
much you love your country, and whom you know. 


1923 


Utopia consists of you and me, and a bottle of bootleg 
whiskey still slightly flavored with the original carbolic 
acid. Under the influence of the whiskey, you are finally 
able to forget that even I exist, and I similarly manage to 
forget you. We have solved our social problem by elimi- 
nating society. We can now go back and begin all over 
again. 

Lewis Mumrorp. 


Detense of Desolation 


Patiently poverty will tarnish 
This old house if-it is left alone; 
If riches’ brushes, suave with varnish, 
Will somehow miss this moss, and the cracked stone, 
Through which the green grass bursts, can but be saved 
From those glib tools so keen to bevel, 
Block and glaze, so sharp to plane all waved 
And beautiful unevenness, to level 
Alders into hedges and gentians to a lawn. 
May those, who ruin with repair, be drawn 
Down other roads, here may old metals 
Rust like the sumach, let this sodden crust 
Of brown, rain-honeyed eaves green over with the petals 
Of the roof-flowers’ slow rosettes, and through this dust 
Loose many-footed mildew’s tufted tread. 
What though the living leave it? How the dead 
Will love the gray and silver skeleton 
Of their once golden home, and, terrifying none, 
Return to whisper, till the beams and slanting posts, 
As boughs with lilacs, blossom with their small, white 
ghosts. 
WIntrrep WELLES. 
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The Bandwagon 
Proor or Divine GUIDANCE 


DeMille is probably the one director in all the movies 
who consciously or unconsciously believes in an outside 
Inspiration Force that works, in some mystic fashion, 
with his own brain. When he acknowledged Divine Guid- 
ance in filming The Ten Commandments, there was con- 
siderable loud laughter over it. The scoffers didn’t laugh 
so loud when The Ten Commandments made more money 
than any other picture ever filmed. 

—Motion Picture Magazine, June. 


ASTOUNDED AT His Own MOopeERATION 


Governor A. Harry Moore made his 150th speech since 
January yesterday. The Governor estimated that since he 
became Chief Executive of the state on the first of the 
year he has spoken nearly one-third of a million words. 
He receives many invitations to make speeches, but as a 


rule accepts only three a day. 
—New York Times. 


SuicHt MiswHap Mars Gata Occasion 


The massed thousands waiting in Broadway for the 
Swedish Crown Prince heard the blare of brass, saw a 
fluttering purple pennon and pushed forward with the 
cry, “Here he comes!” Around the corner, amid cheers, 
swept a gorgeous band panoplied in violet uniforms en- 
crusted with gold and brass. Its banner bore the phrase 


“Uneeda Bakers.” 
—New York Evening Post. 


ONWARD AND Upwarp 


Through the motion picture we are bettering living con- 
ditions everywhere, especially in the small towns. No 
longer does the girl in Sullivan, Ind., guess as to what the 
styles are going to be in three months. She knows—be- 


cause she sees them on the screen. 
—Mr. Will H. Hays. 


Hanc Your Ciotues On a Hickory Limes 


Houston, Texas, May 16.—Resolutions adopted by the 
Southern Baptist Convention at its closing session last 
night condemned “general mixed bathing” as harmful and 


blighting to our spiritual life. 
—Associated Press. 


ORIGIN OF THE DeLaysep Trip_es Pass 


President Coolidge was a wise football counselor in 
his Amherst College days, and possessed a keen football 
knowledge. Although not a player, his frequent sugges- 
tions made him one of my wisest football counselors. 

—Parke H. Davis. 


Hon Soir in THE SoutH Sea IsLaAnps 


“Aloma do not live with white man—every night she 


go home to her grandmother.” 
' —Miss Gilda Gray's new movie. 


REPUBLIC 
CORRESPONDENCE 


A Conference tor Peace 


IR: The Concord Conference for Peace Leadership wil! be 

held from June 19 to July 4. This conference was initiated 
by the Fellowship of Youth for Peace “for the advantage of 
students and others of intelligence and good will who desire to 
improve their knowledge of the complex facts and causes of c.\)- 
flicts in international society, recognizing that a sound understand- 
ing of economic facts and psychological forces is the basis of any 
constructive or successful leadership and of all hope to realize the 
ideal of a world without war.” Its purpose is to study in a dis. 
passionate and thorough-going manner the economic and psy cho- 
logical forces driving the nations toward conflict; problems of 
American foreign policy; regions of international antagonisin; 
and methods of insuring peace. 

Headquarters for the conference will be in the historic Wriyht 
Tavern at Concord, Massachusetts, The Conference is planned 
for young people—students and young workers—although anyone 
is welcome to come out for any session. It is in the hands of an 
intercollegiate committee and delegates are expected from mus 
of the colleges and universities in New England, as well as a 
few from greater distances. 

I shall be glad to give any further details, and should be ad- 


dressed at 6 Byron Street, Boston, Mass. Miriam Keecer 
Secretary, The Fellowship of Youth for Peace. 


June 16, 1926 


Boston, Mass, 


A Patient of Psychoanalysis 


IR: Permit a patient to speak on psychoanalysis. 

I smashed up pretty well in college, and was sent to sce a 
Doctor B., a general practitioner who was handling abnormal cases. 
He made me tell him all! the vile things I knew about myself, and 
gave me some sound advice, but feeling that I needed deeper stucy, 
he sent me to his private sanitarium to be gone over carefully by a 
Doctor W., a specialist just out from Belleview. 

The sanitarium was delightful, and the “ticks” amusing, but | 
didn’t get much action out of Doctor W. Finally one morning be 
clasped his hands behind his head and yawned. Then he sax 
“Oh, I guess you are sane enough. You can usually spot insavi: 
by a certain look. 1 knew you were sane the first time I saw you.’ 

Believe me, I sat up straight. I had never even suspected that 
my sanity was under question, and it gave me a lot to think over. 
I caught the very next means of transportation home, which hap- 
pened to be a rickety old steamer, and on which I went through 
some of the weirdest moments of my life. 

Doctor B. was disgusted, and he sent me off to the tall timber, 
lending me at the same time a copy of Du Bois’s Psychic Tres: 
ment of Nervous Disorders which was a real help. Probably it is 
obsolete now. 

Several years later I was in trouble again. The family doctor 
sent me to a specialist, “smart as a whip... just the man to he'p 
you.” This man, Doctor T., listened patiently while I dug up 
some more rotten things about myself, though I objected to going 
over for the third time what I had gone over before, and which !« 
got from Doctor B.’s notes. He was kindly but that was al!. |t 
was like talking into a fog ... not even an echo. He gave me 
no advice, and like the family doctor, knew in turn “just the man” 
to help me. Apparently I wasn’t quite the kind of case he treated. 
This last man, I believe, was to make me over psychologically. 
I don’t really know. He never got the chance to try it, And | 
remember walking part way home and cursing Doctor T. for 2 
quitter, for I was in desperate straits and he plainly didn’t expect 
to see me hold down a job again. 

“Buck passers,” all of them. It is always someone else who 
treats your special trouble . . . “a very brilliant man, . . stands 
very high.” And this digging up all the vile things in your past 
is a hideous experience not to be gone into lightly. There are 
some things we want to forget, especially when they are of the 
abnormal, and this forgetting is not necessarily repression. 
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I think this attitude of empty gesture is true generally of psy- 
chologists, though of course with exceptions, I remember the pro- 
fessor in my college days was always on the point of saying some- 
thing very important, but the period would close and it was still 
unsald, The textbook was the same .. . something significant 
was always just ahead, but it fled as I turned the page. 

It is thus that chronic invalids are made ... passed from one 
doctor to another in the vain hope of help that is promised and 
then withheld. The bill, however, is prompt. 

I saw that cure for me lay in my own determination, and I set 
my teeth and stuck it out. I have not been to an M. D. since 
(7 years), and I never expect to go again, for I have found a 
newer and somewhat plainer school of therapy where the simple 
obligation of giving something for the compensation received is 
felt more keenly, who believe in first of all putting the human 
machine in good mechanical order. For me at least, “Mens sana 
in corpore sano” has proved to be true. 

Eowt S. Parker. 
Boston, Mass. 


Russia and the Feminist 


IR: In reading the interesting articles that have recently been 

appearing in the New Republic concerning the problems of the 
professiona] or industrial woman worker who is also a wife and 
mother, it has seemed strange to me that no reference has been 
made to Russia, where there is a definite attempt on rather a wide 
scale to solve some of these difficulties. 

One of my Russian friends who studied law here twenty years 
ago when her own children were in school, and who is still prac- 
ticing law in Leningrad, tells me that she thinks the Russian regu- 
lations concerning women workers are among the best in their 
code, which is famous for its innovations in social legislature. 
Certainly some of theic experiments in codperative living reveal 
the waste involved in the maintenance of individual homes. 

Would not some American student of sociology, after the re- 
quisite investigation here, like to write a thesis on the contribution 
of Soviet Russia toward the solving of the problems of the mar- 
ried woman worker? Anna J. Haines. 

Moscow, Russia. 


The Coal Miner’s Job 


IR: In the New Republic for March $1 occurs this sentence, 
in an editorial: “Mining coal is at best a difficult and exhaust- 
ing form of labor, requiring skill and some natural aptitude.” 

In all seriousness and honesty I want to ask the writer of that 
line if he is familiar with miners of coal? 

I have lived all my life (with frequent excursions!) in a region 
where coal mining was and is the only industry. Mining is “diffi- 
cult and exhausting”—in the sense that any work with pick and 
shovel may be so called. If it required “skill” and “aptitude,” 90 
percent of the men engaged in it would never get the job, much 
less be able to keep it. The miners comprise, and always have 
comprised with few exceptions the “unintelligent” class. The 
haunting fear of the Mine Boss and the Fire Boss is that some apt 
and skilful miner will disobey through sheer ignorance the sim- 
plest rules of safety, and cause death and disaster in the mine. 

Apropos of this is the ever-discussed matter of wages. Yesterday 
I saw the pay-sheet of a mine in Westmoreland County (Penn- 
sylvania) employing about 500 men, at the “1917 scale,” and the 
average pay is $66—about $135 per month—cash, after house rent 
and fuel has been deducted. (There is no “Company Store” at 
the plant.) Now this is far from luxury—but it could hardly be 
called starvation wages. It is quite safe to say that men of the 
intelligence of those employed here could not earn as much at any 
other job. This mine runs steadily—there has been no shut-down 
for some years. 

As everyone knows, the capacity of the mines of the country is 
three to four times the demand for coal. What is the remedy? 

Cuartes W. Bowman. 
Brownsville, Penna. 
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Instalment Buying 


IR: I would like to make a comment on the last paragraph of 
Mr, Taylor's letter, which appeared in your issue of May 12, 
The distinction between the re-investment of carnings in order 
to cheapen productive processes, and the mere expansion of plant, 
is of little account. Both result in the inflation of purchasing 
power. 

Credit, or funds, used in the expansion of business or the mod- 
ernizing of plant, result in a debt being charged up against future 
products as overhead, We have to remember, however, that the 
community as a whole is only solvent when the purchasing power, 
which as a credit or loan gave birth to the debt, is still in exist- 
ence. Under our present system, however, an immediate increase 
of purchasing power without a simultaneous and corresponding 
increase in the quantity of consumable goods available, results in 
the withdrawal and cancelation of the increment, through the 
medium of inflated prices. 

In due course, the modernized plant begins to function, dis- 
tributing further purchasing power as well as producing con- 
sumable goods. In the course of price fixing, the past debt has to 
be taken into consideration as well as present charges. As the 
past transaction resulted only in the cancelation of the purchasing 
power and left the debt unpaid and charged up against future— 
which are now present—products, the present flow of purchasing 
power is not sufficient to cancel out a price which includes present 
charges plus past debt. 

This lag between flow of prices and flow of purchasing power 
is the monkey wrench embedded amongst the cogs of the present 
system of cost accounting and price fixing. It is hinted at and to 
some extent illustrated by Foster and Catchings in their book 
Profits, and fully demonstrated by C. H. Douglas and the Social 
Credit Movement of Great Britain in their various publications. 

W. Diamono, 

Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 


A Feminist Wants to Know 


IR: Your correspondent, Doris Fox Benardete, in discussing 

The Confessions of an Ex-Feminist, offers the “solutions” 
reached by two of her married friends: “ ‘Dora M.’ has not left 
her home since she became a mother. But she radiates sufficient 
vitality and genuine interest in what is of importance in the world 
to transform her very unassuming home into an attractive meeting- 
place for the best minds of her community.” May I point out 
that “vitality and interest” are not sufficient to attract the best 
minds of some communities; that Dora M. has surely had some 
means of getting acquainted besides the mere possession of vitality 
and interest, and is probably endowed with unusual personal 
charm. All the vitality and interest in my possession, and I have 
considerable, has never attracted to my unassuming home the best 
minds of Passaic, if indeed there are any! Moreover, being the 
charming hostess of a distinguished salon seems to some of us a 
rather superficial “solution.” 

The other friend, Julia P., does her own housework “without 
the aid of maids or other social nuisances.” But scrubbing floors 
is no solution, merely an evasion, an attempt to keep the hands 
busy that the head and heart may forget. Neither is a good maid 
to be sniffed at if one can afford one—I have never tried the 
“other social nuisances,” whatever they may be. Julia P. also 
educates her two children herself, attends lectures, theatres and 
art exhibitions, and reads widely, Truly a woman of as fabu- 
lous energy as Dora is of fabulous charm! 

Neither of these women has found a solution that will satisfy 
the woman who wants a real job for her mind that will help 
pay for the drudgery of the home. Miss (or Mrs.) Benardete sug- 
gests finally, “If cooking, cleaning and child-rearing do not offer 
her sufficiently creative opportunities, why does not Mrs. W. 
devote the very little leisure at her disposal in trying to excel 
in some hitherto neglected field adapted to her personality?” Ex- 
actly! Such as what? That is what we want to know! 

Myra Masini 

Passaic, N. J. 
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‘The Art of Thought 


The Art of Thought, by Graham Wallas. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 314 pages. $2.75. 


HERE are at least three ways of reading Mr. 
Wallas’s last book. Each way would determine its 

own standard of judgment, and the application of the 
different standards would yield divergent judgments as 
to its value. It may be read as a series of essays, half- 
literary and half-psychological, having to do with think- 
ing, its direction and“ improvement; its psychic relatives 
such as emotion, habit; and its successes and failures. Upon 
the whole, one would then judge it a reasonably happy 
blend of literature and science, neither great letters nor 
profound science, but always readable, often sagacious, 
still more often suggestive, with a sufficient store of nug- 
gets to be retained as treasures, though without pene- 
trating insights that cleave to the heart of the subject. 
That is to say, as an essayist, he is not an Emerson, nor 
as a psychologist, a William James. As a literary docu- 
ment, the book suggests the card index too much (there 
must be three hundred names cited in the index), and the 
same quality makes it rather scrappy as a work of science. 
One who knows Mr. Wallas’s interest in politics and 
who is aware of our author’s sense of the intimate con- 
nection of social control and organization with the pri- 
mary facts of human nature might read the book in quite 
another way. By The Art of Thought such a one would 
understand the method by which intelligence may be 
brought to bear analytically and systematically upon the 
conduct of social life. Such an expectation is fostered 
not only by the reputation of Mr. Wallas, but by the 
opening passages of the book itself. They appear in the 
synoptic table of contents in this form: “Men have re- 
cently increased their power over Nature, without increas- 
ing the control of that power by thought. We can make 
war more efficiently, but cannot prevent war; we can 
explore the world, but cannot contrive an_inter-racial 
world-policy; and the same want of intellectual control 
exists, within each nation, in politics, philosophy and art.” 
If there are any who read this book, they will, if they 
persist in so interpreting it, surely be disappointed. The 
first sentences of the book arouse the expectation, but the 
same sentences taken in their context explain the lack 
of its fulfillment. “It is a commonplace that, during the 
last two centuries, men have enormously increased their 
power over nature without increasing the control of that 
power by thought. In the sphere of international and 
interracial relations, our chemists and engineers are now 
contriving, by technical methods whose subtlety would 
have been inconceivable to our grandfathers, plans for 
the destruction of London and Paris; but when French 
and British statesmen meet to prevent those plans from 
being put into operation, they find it no easier than would 
the leaders of two Stone Age tribes to form a common 
purpose.” Placed where it is, the passage seems to set 
forth the problem of the book. But the cue is mislead- 
ing. For it is obvious that there is an art of thought in 
matters of physical science or technology, and that the 
antithesis between control of nature and power of thought 
is, in that respect, wholly false. What is lacking, from 
the standpoint of this problem, is simply an art of thought 
with respect to human affairs comparable with that al- 
ready attained in physical matters. This contrast raises 
an interesting problem, probably the most important prob- 
lem which the world now faces. Is there a legitimate 
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possibility of an art of social thought which is one with 
increase of control, or is the idea a dream? If’ it is a 
legitimate possibility, how is it to be realized? 

Such a question, however, is in no sense a psychologic..| 
problem. The development of natural science is not duc 
to the fact that individual thinkers have learned a bette; 
intimately personal art of managing their own thoughts. 
It is due to the formation of an objective technique of 
instruments and external procedures together with the .c- 
cumulation of prior results which direct from without the 
growth of pertinent problems and fruitful hypotheses. B .:t 
it is the personal and psychological problem alone w.:}h 
which Mr. Wallas deals. There is no approach to a co: 
sideration of the political and economic conditions whic) 
stand in social affairs in the way of the development of 
methods of objective intellectual behavior employing meaiis 
which almost automatically direct the thoughts of indi- 
viduals as such. Mr. Wallas is concerned not with ths 
objective control, but with the control which individua! 
thinkers can achieve inside their own minds. 

It would not be fair to Mr. Wallas to say that his 
psychological standpoint is wholly introspective and in- 
ternal. But it is, I think, both fair and pertinent to s.y 
that his interest is pedagogical. And the reader and critic 
who take the book from this point of view will, it seems 
to me, judge it in its proper perspective. Mr. Walla: 
as everybody knows, is an old and highly successful teacher. 
It would seem as if an interest in the working of the minds 
of students and in the ways by which these mental work 
ings can be rectified ought to be capable of being taken 
for granted as existing in all teachers. Unfortunate!) 
such an interest is rare. Mr. Wallas has it in a marked 
degree, and I mistake not this book is the outcome of 
that interest and those who approach it from this angle 
will not be disappointed. For Mr. Wallas does not co: 
ceive that “study” is simply coming into possession of the 
ideas and facts stated by others, much less their words 
He takes it to mean independent, which is original and 
creative, thought. He has generalized his pedagogical in 
terest, and attempted to outline the processes which pr: 
ductive thinkers actually employ. In Chapter Four he 
gives the’ gist of his conclusions. There are two stages 
of thinking, the first and last, which are capable of the 
more formal and conscious regulation, and two which are 
less so. Preparation, the first stage, is the period of ; 
cumulating knowledge, defining or deliberately laying out 
the field, employing rules of search in amassing and cl: 
sifying material, and in breaking it up into definite pro! 
lems. Then comes a period of incubation, which is 4 
period of voluntary abstention from conscious mental work 
on the material and problems which have eventuated in 
the first stage. The third stage is called “illumination,” 
the appearance of flashes of insight, which is followed by 
that of “verification,” where again conscious or deliberate 
effort comes into play. Among the most suggestive 
marks of Wallas are those which concern “intimation” 
as a sub-process of the “illumination” stage; that is, the 
phase of the rising or dawning of some fringe associa 
tion. Wallas points out a considerable part of the suc 
cess of original thinkers is due to ability to grasp and 
hold these transitory and shadowy intimations. 

The reading public is so dominated by labels that there 
is perhaps some danger that The Art of Thought will not 
find the audience where it can be most useful. It ought 
to be in the hand of teachers, especially in the hands of 
teachers of teachers and of those in training to be teachers 
in normal schools and colleges. It is hardly systematic 
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enough for a text, but it would be valuable collateral 
reading. For American students, the emphasis upon the 
need of leisurely incubation, of allowing the mind free 
play without too conscious painful control, of adventur- 
ing in that border-ground just this side of mere fancy where 
most original ideas are born, is of especial value. 
Joun Dewey. 


Midas and Balaam 


Midas, or The United States and the Future, by C. H. 
Bretherton. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
88 pages. $1. 


N his preface Mr. Bretherton disclaims the attitude of 
the young poctess whose elegant lines he quotes: 


I hate washing dirty plates. 
I hate the United States. 


He succeeds, nevertheless, fairly well in dissembling his 
love. He endeavors to maintain the tone of enlightened 
and challenging persiflage which characterizes the Today 
and Tomorrow Scries, but his high notes are a trifle flat. 
For example: “More books on natural history, botany 
and country life generally are published every year in Eng- 
land than have been published in the United States since 
the Mayflower landed there.” Or again: “The American 
woman’s output of poetry, fiction and ephemeral literature 
is not one-fifth in proportion to the total output of that 
of [sic] the English woman.” One might attribute such 
remarks to a pardonable curiosity on the author's part as 
to how much he can get away with, but when we find 
him asserting that the state legislatures in the election 
of United States Senators “have in most cases become the 
mere mouthpieces through which the choice of the people 
is confirmed” his passing over the Seventeenth Amend- 
ment suggests that ignorance rather than impudence may 
be the origin of other obiter dicta. 

Mr. Bretherton humorously insists on regarding the 
American as a single entity, subject to infinite generaliza- 
tion. He invokes the time-worn joke of American pie and 
dyspepsia, which afflicts “three out of five Americans,” 
and is the prime cause of American divorce, and the 
molder of the American speech and physiognomy. At 
times, however, his analysis is sound and his conclusions 
reasonable. He sees the melting-pot doing its work effect- 
ively and eliminating the racial differences which at pres- 
ent divide the various immigrant groups. With the check- 
ing of immigration the demand for labor will scatter the 
Negroes over the country, where they will be more easily 
assimilated amid a population drawn largely from races 
which are more tolerant of color than the Anglo-Saxon. 
Meanwhile environment will slowly differentiate the men 
of the North, the South, the Middle and the Far West, 
although Mr. Bretherton sees this process retarded by ease 
of travel and change of residence. The old Anglo-Saxon 
priority, however, is gone forever. Its last triumph was 
getting the country into the War. Mr. Bretherton 
prophesies, we may hope truly, that the American people 
will never “allow themselves to take sides in a European 
squabble. For America the Great War was a war to end 
war,” 

In holding up the case for the unity of the subject 
about which he argues Mr. Bretherton finds the great 
motive force in the United States to be money making, 
which expresses itself in the domination of Big Business. 
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From these results an atrophy of individual and collective 
intelligence which reduces America to such manifestations 
of herd instinct as give plausibility to his hypothesis. In 
regard to the narcotic effect of money making on the mind 
we should be glad indeed to think that he was indulging 
in provocative hyperbole. “The most striking thing about 
the young Americans of today is that they know nothing 
and have no ideas of their own.” “The American does 
not want to think and is rapidly forgetting how to think.” 
In place of thought on public affairs he falls back on mass 
action in setting up machinery for passing laws; and for 
his personal interests he needs only “the brains that stim- 
ulate immediate action or are called into use by the im- 
mediate need of action.” When these brains are tired 
they call for the intoxication of mass sports or jazz 
music, 

The power that is enthroned in the hearts of Amer- 
icans and which controls their lives is Big Business. ‘The 
American political system was devised at a time when the 
average citizen had time to pay attention to politics. Now 
that money making absorbs his interest the system is left 
to professional politicians. Their inefficiency and corrup- 
tion ought to be obnoxious to Business and Mr. Brether- 
ton sees the god decreeing everywhere government by man- 
agers and commissions chosen by competitive examination. 
Unfortunately this playful optimism may be misplaced. 
Big Business finds the present democratic system so per- 
fectly adapted to its profit that it will be long before it 
consents to abandon it. Mental tests are far from afiord- 
ing such assurance of corruptibility as an education in prac- 
tical politics. For the rest, Big Business put over prohi- 
hition, and when it decides that fundamentalism will in- 
crease the productive efficiency of the workers it will enact 
the Bible as written into a law of belicf. The American 
will accept the law and break it whenever it suits him. 
Inasmuch as breaking it, however, like getting a drink, in- 
volves taking thought, he will ultimately conform, remain- 
ing both orthodox and dry in order to reserve his mental 
processes for money making. 

The most important aspect of the future of the United 
States is its relation to that of the rest of the world. 
Mr. Bretherton asserts in his introduction that his purpose 
is “far less to draw a picture of the United States as 
they will appear at some future date as [than] to dem- 
onstrate why and how they are diverging from the chan- 
nels in which our European civilization flows into others 
that are or will be exclusively their own.”’ He sees Amer- 
ica as the great storehouse of capital, the money lender of 
the world; and he sees America as the protagonist of the 
culture of the machine age. “If we venture to think it 
will be the Americans who first begin to give real artistic 
expression to the machine-run, gadget-studded, power- 
controlled civilization-by-numbers to which the modern 
world seems hopelessly committed, it is . . . because they 
have already acquired or are about to acquire the outlook 
and temper and habit of mind of the machine age.’ In 
the pessimistic moment of concluding his book he recognizes 
that “Europe is moving in the same direction as America” — 
in which case there will be no divergence in the civiliza- 
tion of the future, and the United States will have no 
channels which are exclusively its own. 

There is, however, another possibility. The force which 
American civilization exerts upon the world may not be 
attraction, but rather repulsion. It is perhaps with a care- 
fully dissimulated intention to strengthen this repulsion 
that Mr. Bretherton raises a shrill cry of warning. He 
remembers that “People at long periods get fed up with 
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civilization . . . and lose interest in it, and begin first 
to mark time and then to move backwards toward a less 
complicated and exacting life.” It is true he believes that 
it is in the United States that this revolt will come, “be- 
cause there the breaking strain will be reached, the tyranny 
of a power-driven civilization become intolerable.” Do 
not the signs read rather that it is in Europe, in countries 
like Great Britain and Germany where the industrial sys- 
tem has nearly run its course, where physical resources 
are approaching exhaustion, that the revolution will occur? 
There are no barbarians beyond the frontier ready to rush 
in, but there is an immense class-conscious proletariat pre- 
paring to enter into the inheritance which their industry 
has established. It is impossible to believe that the system 
of private capital will not give way in Europe long before 
it does in America, and that some form of socialization 
of resources and production will be adopted at the com- 
mand of the stern law of survival. The most challenging 
aspect of the future is the possible confrontation of cap- 
italistic machine-driven America by a socialized Europe, 
and it is one about which we can imagine Mr. Bretherton 
writing with provocative gusto. 

Then we shall have the drama of the divided Roman 
Empire, with the difference that the Byzantine portion 
will be in the West. Across the sea, within the limits of 
the permitted quota, will come to our shores the die-hard 
upholders of the old order—not the courts and parliaments 
of Lord Rosebery’s vision, but the financial establishments 
following their movable capital, and noble families bring- 
ing their welcome titles to give prestige to American piu- 
tocracy, and seeking an easily granted renewal of their 
privileged status. They will find, as in the Constantinople 
of Justinian, a fundamentalist Christianity established by 
legislation, and a vast body of laws whose codification 
may well employ the trained minds among them for cen- 
turies. Those who have not been able to save their wealth 
from confiscation will find open doors of opportunity in 
the various forms of bootlegging which a vast system of 
prohibitions of all sorts will make profitable. Judging from 
our experience with immigration in the past, particularly 
of the erstwhile privileged classes, we must not look for 
any great contribution to our culture from their coming. 
Environment and Americanization missions will speedily 
bring them to our level. Through its various liens on 
Europe, however, the United States will have the power 
to bring to its palaces and museums most of the movable 
pictures and statues and thus become the repository of 
traditional art. It will develop the art of its own of which 
Mr. Bretherton sees the germs in the skyscraper and jazz, 
an art expressive of the ideals of religion and pleasure 
which animate us. The financial obligations of Europe 
will more and more have to be discharged by the active 
consumption of goods on the spot; and we shall develop 
a special class of high livers and free spenders to board 
in European pensions and eat out the bill. But the Amer- 
ican, as Mr. Bretherton notes, is not attractive to the 
European except as an economic abstraction, and he will 
be less so when he is identified with a social order which 
Europe has repudiated, when he is more or less consciously 
a counter-revolutionist. Then we may expect the barrier 
of exclusion laws, drawn on the model which we have 
furnished, to emphasize the separation of West from East. 
Isolation is the true tragedy of King Midas, of the touch 
which turned every object, even the best loved, to gold— 
and it is a tragedy scarcely relieved by the comedy of the 


asses’ ears. 


Rosert Morss Lovett. 
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Voltaire Nobly Presented 


Voltaire, by Richard Aldington. New York: E. P, 
Dutton and Company. 278 pages. $2.50. 


ARELY does a volume achieve its purpose more 

completely than this volume which begins the series 
of the Republic of Letters. “The aim of the writer is to 
provide a guide-book to the continent of Voltaire. This 
is a series devoted to men of letters: therefore Voltaire 
will be investigated more as a man of letters, as an artist 
in words, and less as a political and social influence.’ 
Consequently the volume is split in two. The first halt, 
which is biographical, serves simply as an introduction to 
the second, which is an able assessment of the worth of 
Voltaire’s writings to the modern-minded man. If one 
agrees with the author that “the facts of biography and 
personality are immutable” while “the writings change «s 
we change,” and is inclined with him to be suspicious of 
those “who are more interested in literary personality than 
in literature,” this book will be commended as the best 
single volume on Voltaire in English. And even if one 
should disagree, as does the present reviewer, it is ditti- 
cult to point to any more fascinating English presenta 
tion of this man who, as Mr. Aldington says, “attained 
a prestige and influence which has perhaps never been tlic 
lot of any other man whose power was the intangible one 
of words.” 

Mr. Aldington knows his Voltaire through and through 
—not only his pamphlets and letters, which are immort.l, 
but his histories, his dramas, his occasional poems and 
even his epics. His acquaintance with him has mellowed 
his own style, but has not captured it. I am prepared 
to doubt whether any Frenchman could introduce Voltaire 
to English readers with so much suavity and charm as 
Mr. Aldington has done. His own style is a perfect bridge 
between the somewhat cynical lucidity of Voltaire and 
the forthright optimism of ourselves. Indeed—and what 
praise could be higher—Mr. Aldington’s style is so de- 
lightful and so much his own that one does not feel irri- 
tated when he allows himself an occasional derogatory com- 
ment on Voltaire’s. He does not differ greatly from the 
best opinion on Voltaire, except perhaps that he rates his 
poetic gifts more highly than most Englishmen, but he 
skilfully keeps accepted judgment from being trite. 

The reviewer notes that Mr. Aldington feels that Vol- 
taire dominates our time more than Chateaubriand, who 
temporarily usurped his throne. While that judgment 
would be difficult to dispute, do not pragmatism and im 
pressionism seem rather more akin to the romanticism for 
which Chateaubriand stood than to the rationalism of 
Voltaire? Mr. Aldington’s “Vicisti, Ferniense” is perhaps 
as premature as the famous cry which suggested it. One 
finds himself, at least, more whole-heartedly agreeing that 
Voltaire’s prose “possesses qualities which have escaped 
from most prose of our time, qualities by no means in 
compatible with modernity of thought and outlook, po:- 
sibly more suitable to it than the facetious barbarisms ot 
America and the yet more deplorable jargon of our [Brit- 
ish] newspapers.” When Mr. Aldington points out that 
while “for us the disparity between human idealism and 
the crass realities of daily life is a sad and humiliating 
spectacle, it filled Voltaire with chuckling delight” because 
“Voltaire saw only the idea, not the spectacle,” one is 
inclined to believe that in the present “awkward alliance 
of the ideology of Rousseau with the rationalism and utili- 
tarianism of Voltaire and the encyclopxdists,” it is not 
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the’ deepest in Rousseau that has been conquered. It might, 
however, be said with truth that the genuine humani- 
tarianism of Voltaire cannot come to its own in a volume 
like this, where his writings have too much drowned his 
deeds. Indeed his personal qualities of revengefulness, of 
vanity, of loyalty and magnanimity when his heart was 
deeply involved, of genuine religious feeling, are overshad- 
owed by his more literary qualities. But by the poise of 
its judgment, the aptness of its style, the modesty and 
thoroughness of its scholarship, this book proves that it 
is quite possible to combine beauty with accuracy, to inter- 
est without misrepresenting. It is, after all, as a writer 
rather than as a man that Voltaire has most influenced 
the world. Notwithstanding his declaration that “the great- 
est privilege of a human being is to be able to do good,” 
it is not at all impossible that brilliance counted more 
with him than righteousness. Only it must be noted that 
his brilliance never betrayed his convictions. 

If the other volumes in the Republic of Letters are 
of this grade of excellence, many of us who are denied 
full citizenship therein will be glad to learn that tolerance 
and urbanity which may entitle us to settle in its colonies. 


A. W. Vernon. 


The American Year Book 


The American Year Book, a Record of Events and 
Progress. Year 1925. Editor: Albert Bushnell Hart. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1158 pages. $7.50. 


OR ten years, 1910-1919, the American Year Book 

appeared annually. Publication was then suspended, 
and has only now been resumed, the “generous interest” of 
Mr. Adolph Ochs of the New York Times having, ac- 
cording to the preface, “smoothed away difficulties’—a 
statement which undoubtedly means more than it says. The 
new volume is a fat tome of more than eleven hundred 
pages, recording the past twelve months’ progress in almost 
every conceivable phase of American life compactly, clearly 
and so far as this ignorant and trusting reader can sce, 
accurately. The volume is produced with the collaboration 
of forty-five learned societies, including all you ever heard 
of; each of these has appointed a representative to insure 
accuracy in its own ficld, and these in turn have been as- 
sisted by other authorities to a truly grand total of 256. 
Politics, economics, social conditions, science, education, 
literature, art, the drama, music, are all reported; from 
these pages you may learn of developments in radio, the 
best movies of 1925, notable activities of women, discov- 
cries in medicine, progress in all other sciences, the year's 
labor legislation, achievements of all welfare organizations, 
earthquakes, landslides, foreign relations, the army and 
navy, free speech and the status of the secondary school. 
There is a chronology, an index and a startlingly long list 
of important persons who died during the twelvyemonth— 
so long that one wonders, looking at it, how we are ever 
to get the work of the world done without them. 

It may be surmised that I have not read the book I 
am reviewing. I haven't: though I have spent some fasci- 
nated hours dipping into it jackhornerishly here and there. 
I have read quite enough, however, to feel justified in as- 
serting that the American Year Book must be added to that 
six-inch shelf which the working editor, and others like 
him, finds actually indispensable—a list which at present 
just about begins and ends with the World Almanac, 
Who's Who in America and the New York Times Index. 

Bruce Buiven. 
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Recent Fiction 


It’s Not Done, by William C. Bullitt. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.50. 


Ms BULLITT, known for his mission to Russia 
during the Peace Conference and his despatches 
from Washington to the Philadelphia Public Ledger dur- 
ing the War, has written a first novel that is interesting 
as an indiscreet book of memoirs may sometimes be. In 
narrating the life of John Courcy of Chesterbridge, he 
has boldly patchworked in incidents and facts long known 
to the gossips of Philadelphia and Washington, and famil- 
iar to the faithful of Town Topics elsewhere. But he 
has created no solid or beautiful characters, and does not 
quite succeed on either of his two themes, the degenera- 
tion of the Chesterbridge aristocracy before the rising 
might of commerce in society and politics, and the tragedy 
of physical mismating. A hang-over of snobbishness blurs 
the author's view of the good old snobs who drew lines 
between what is and isn’t done. He sees them firm, one 
suspects, long after the slipping process has begun. The 
vulgar rich are done in natural flesh; while with the 
most generous intentions, the single communist has saw- 
dust and sugar stuffing. He has boldness and even cour- 
age in describing numerous sex encounters; his dramatic 
use of conversation is excellent; at least two of the scenes 
between Courcy and his wife are memorable and poignant; 
he has more sophistication than most, but not enough to 
make an artist. It remains a journalist's novel. 


M. E. 


If Today Have No Tomorrow, by Olive Gilbreath. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $2. 


I* is a feat of courage for an Anglo-Saxon novelist 
to invade Russia, the seat of the greatest of all nov- 
elists. This feat has been accomplished with notable suc- 
cess in the case of Mr. Hugh Walpole’s The Dark Forest, 
and now again in the present novel. Miss Gilbreath has 
in her foreground an English family, for generations dom- 
iciled in Russia; and through its head, Michael Acar, 
she carries us into a society which is reminiscent of Tol- 
stoy, Dostoyevsky and Chekhov. It is a society in disso- 
lution, the revolution already hammering at its gates. In 
this journalistic aspect of her story Miss Gilbreath is 
close to her material, and has abundant corroborative 
detail which she uses skilfully to contribute to the mas- 
sive impression of a gigantic and ornate edifice of civil- 
ization going down before a flood of humanity. A reader 
may look askance at Michael's loves, of the flesh and of 
the spirit, and return the verdict of not proven; but he 
will do so doubtfully, with a sense that after all the 
explosive force of revolution looses all bonds and breaks 
all patterns. R. M. L. 


They Had to See Paris, by Homer Croy. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $2. 


eee photos of Lincoln, Ford and Roosevelt 
hung on the walls of the Pawnee garage in Clear- 
water, Oklahoma, were the symbol of Pike Peters’s love, 
his Rotarian ambition, his restless American energy; look- 
ing at them he dilated with that delicious stirring of the 
spirit after things fine and indefinable, called among the 
more self-conscious, beauty. But Notre Dame, the Louvre 
—when he struck it rich in oil and was dragged off to 
Europe by his wife and daughter to ape the foreign gen 
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try—the Louvre and Versailles, the manners of the Old 
World, themselves works of art, expressed nothing of his 
dream. He was glad to get home and avoid entangling 
alliances. Though Mr. Croy makes his loose-jointed, gan- 
gling hero sympathetic as well as pathetic, even lovable, 
perhaps—the writing is solid and competent—the impres- 
sion fades too quickly. Is it a defect of Pike’s shrewd 
honest excellence?—he dreams, but his dream is so lim- 
ited, so rude, so inarticulate. R. M. 


Cover Charge, by Cornell Woolrich. New York: Boni 
and Liveright. $2. 


OVER CHARGE is that miracle, a novel about 

jazzland which does not attempt to save your soul 
by preaching. Jazzland, visualized as a complete orbit 
of human existence, has about as much reality as fairy- 
land, and it is, therefore, not surprising to find the story 
and characters of Cover Charge only a shade more con- 
vincing than those of Hans Andersen. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Woolrich achieves a work that is frequently art and hardly 
such cheap sophisticated journalism as the first thirty pages 
suggest. Partly, this is due to observations that reveal an 
ironical understanding of modernity, more largely to the 
very young and brilliant author’s sang-froid of description, 
which stares the potential critic out of countenance and— 
criticism. Mostly, however, it is his diaphanous puppetry 
that interests, the picture of a heap of flies madly strug- 
gling for sweets. J. W. G. 


The Pride of The Town, by Dorothy Walworth Car- 
man. New York: Harper and Brothers. $2. 


O* the three hundred and sixty-fifth page of this en- 
tertaining narrative, Hypatia and Christopher Kel- 
logg, poet and musician, are declared the pride of a little 
town which had done its utmost, by means of Presbyte- 
rianism, a bottle factory, the order of Loyal and United 
Reindeer, the mummery of various civic organizations, and 
the taboos of local society, to destroy their attachment 
to the pagan muses. Mrs. Carman’s book again indicts that 
arch-villain of current American fiction, Main Street, lo- 
cated for her purpose in Standish, Massachusetts. It is 
unfortunate that Mrs. Carman did not depend upon her 
evident gift for ingenious satirical character-drawing to 
win the case for Christopher and Hypatia; this New Eng- 
land Main Street, often pictured with buffoonish exaggera- 
tion, is too reminiscent of a witch-burning epoch to be 
plausible in the present decade. J. R. 


Mary Glenn, by Sarah G. Millin. New York: Boni 
and Liveright. $2. 


I IKE God’s Stepchildren, Sarah Gertrude Millin’s 


latest novel is set in South Africa, and deals with 
a losing struggle against birthright. But the problem of 
Mary Glenn, being purely individual, is common to all 
races and all places, 

Mary Glenn’s handicap was less tangible than a dark 
skin and less objective than a social barrier. Her real 
tragedy was not that she, a girl of more than average 
personal endowments, was born to that miserable No 
Man’s Land between upper and lower middle classes. 
That accident she could have overcome, if only her de- 
sire to do so had been less convulsive. But by the heat 
of her resentment, and the intensity of her determination, 
she was doomed to thwart her own efforts. Inner anger 
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distorted her outlook, poisoned all her contacts; scorn for 
the path of least resistance drove her to avoid the one 
step by which she might have risen. In the end she found 
that by her very attempt to keep life from cheating her 
she had robbed herself. This understanding came as a 
last ordeal; so that utter defeat and inner victory were 
simultaneous. 

The account of her struggle is not a performance to 
sit back and applaud; it involves the reader too painfully. 
Yet even while inflicting its bitter distress, it carries an 
antidote of faith: faith in the possibilities of authorship; 
faith in the vigor of one’s own reactions, though they be 
sluggish opposite nine-tenths of our current literature. ts 
economy, its unerring drive, its poignancy leave you grop- 


ing for some word less effusive than “perfection.” 
B. G. 


The City 


The City, by Robert E. Park, Ernest W. Burgess, 
Roderick D. McKenzie. Chicago: Chicago University 
Press. 239 pages. $2. 


HIS little study of The City, coming on the heels 

of the last annual meeting of the American Socio- 
logical Society, indicates that the “study of human ecology,” 
which has long been practiced by the Edinburgh school, 
is at last coming into its own in America. The architect 
and the city planner and the industrial engineer have long 
been waiting for the sociologist to catch up with them: 
at last, apparently, the sociologist has become conscious of 
his opportunity, and is ready to deal with concrete human 
societies, measurable, locatable, observable societies, instead 
of with that indefinite and often fanciful agglomerate 
known as “Society.” These essays are not all of one order: 
discussions of the growth of the city, and the ecological 
approach, mingle with such specialized phases of urban 
investigation as “juvenile delinquency.” In fact, what is 
lacking is a rigorous and comprehensive scheme of the 
city itself, based upon the city as it exists in history: and 
curiously, the only set of essays which makes this attempt 
from the sociological point of view, those of Professor 
Patrick Geddes in the Sociological Papers, 1905, 1906, 
1907, is missing in what is otherwise an excellent and 
fairly representative bibliography. Still, these papers break 
fresh ground; and I must warmly recommend them. Soci- 
ology becomes as fascinating as a novel, once the sociol- 
cgist has the wits to seize, for his own purposes, the 
ground that the novelist occupies. L. M. 








Contributors 


WALTER Puetps HALL, a graduate of Yale, is now Associ- 
ate Professor of History in Princeton University. 

Lota Rince is the author of The Ghetto and Sun-Up. 

|| Lyrron Stracuey, English essayist and critic, is the author 

of The Life of Queen Victoria, Eminent Victorians, 
Books and Characters, and Landmarks in French Liter- 
ature. 

Lewis Mumrorp is the author of the Story of Utopias. 

WiInirrep Wextes (Mrs. H. H. Shearer) is the author of a 
volume of poems, The Hesitant Heart. 

Joun Dewey, philosopher, educator and writer, is Pro- | 
fessor of Philosophy at Columbia University. H 

A. W. Vernon is Professor of Biography at Dartmouth 
College. 
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ISSATISFACTION with the 
college product has been rife 
for years. 


When the New Republic printed 
recently the results of a question- 
naire revealing a ridiculous lack 
of information on the part of under- 
graduates, more newspaper com- 
ment was aroused than ever before 
in the paper’s history. 


If our college graduates are as ig- 
norant and as ill-equipped as they 
are supposed to be, who is at fault? 
Or what is at fault? 


Many things perhaps. But one as- 
pect of the problem — possibly of 
greater importance than all the 
others combined — has_ received 
scant and only spasmodic attention. 
That is the question of administra- 
tion and government. 


Originally a democratic corporation 
controlled by faculty and students, 
the American college has by grad- 
ual stages become an “institution” 
ruled by a non-resident board of 
“prominent” alumni. From the 
campus and the hall, authority has 
been removed to the sumptuous 
offices of successful lawyers and 
bankers. 


It is little wonder, under such a 
system, that the college has fallen 
heir to all the ills of institutionalism 


and has become the expression of 
conventional satisfaction with life, 
thereby ceasing to function as a 
purely educative body. 


Dr. John E. Kirkpatrick, of Har- 
vard, of Michigan and now of 
Olivet has had ripe experience with 
these “institutions.” He places the 
blame for their more serious short- 
comings squarely on the governing 
authorities: boards, trustees and 
presidents. He believes a return of 
control to the campus Is the only way 
to restore the college to its former 
position of prestige and leadership. 


He has written a book to further this 
belief; a book bristling with point 
and brim-full of illustration. The 
stvle is easy, fluent and colorful and 
the story of the rise and fall of our 
colleges vivid and interesting. It is 
a book that will be welcomed by a 
large and increasing number of 
people, both in and out of the col- 
lege who are rising in angry protest 
against the current drift of higher 
education. “The American College 
and Its Rulers” is published as the 
12th title in the New Republic series 
of DOLLAR BOOKS, is 320 full- 
size pages in length, is bound in soft 
covers and costs only $1.00 mailed. 
Please detach the coupon below. 


Attach a ONE DOLLAR bill to this blank and return to 
New Republic, Inc., 421 West 2ist St., N. Y. C., to receive 
postpaid a copy of “The American College and Its Rulers” 
the 12th in the New Republic Series. 
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he Builders of the Telep oe 








Srpanninc the country, under been installed, and all over the 
Fivers, across prairies and over country are buildings with switch- 
mountain ranges, the telephone boards and the complicated ap- 
builders have carried the electric paratus for connecting each tele- 
wires of their communication net- phone with any other. The 
work. Half a century ago the  telephone’s builders have been 
nation’s telephone plant was 2 many and their lives have been 
few hundred feet of wire and rich in romantic adventure and 
= pene apoeegg one The unselfish devotion to the service. 
only builder was Thomas A. Telephone builders are still ex- 
Watson, Dr. Bell’s assistant. tending and rebuilding the tele- 

It was a small beginning, but phone plant. A million dollars a 
the work then started will never day are being expended in the 
cease. In 50 years many million Bell System in construction 
miles of wire have been strung, work to provide for the nation’s 
many million telephones have growing needs. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ComMPANY 
AND AssociaATED ComPaANIES 


SYSTEM 





BN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR} 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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CAMP GREATER UTOPIA 


A vacation ground for grown-ups. 
Lackawaxen, Penn. 

Atop the Blue Mountains. 
Special offer: Take your vacation now 
and save money. Railroad fare free to 
patrons who come out for a two-wecks' 
stay between June 25th and July I7th 
Send for Booklet. 11 W. 3ithe St., N. Y. ¢ 

Phone, Wisconsin 8935 
Wm, J. Perlman, Dr. Will Durant, 
Managing Director. Associated Director. 











SPRING HILL 
A progressive school for boys and 
girls from 10 to 13. Healthful sur- 
roundings-Outdoor life-Creative ac- 
tivity. 
Mrs. William Spinney 

Miss Dorothy Ball 
Litchfield, Connecticut 




















FOR RENT 

Two new cottages furnished near Dirigo 
Hotel for meals. Living room with fir 
place, bedroom with bath, kitchen, with 
porch and large porch on first floor—four 
bedrooms and bath on second—electricity 
Box 38, Southwest Harbor, Maine. 
FURNISHED BUNGALOWS, four and five 
rooms, High Elevation, Electricity, Run 
ning Water, Screened Porches, 5 mins. to 
village, ideal for rest and _ recuperation, 
$200 and $250, five months. Wm. Juenger, 
Mountainville, N. ¥ 


FOR RENT 


Mamaroneck: Furnished house, 6 rooms 
and bath, electricity, garage, fields, woods, 
brook; June ist to October Ist. Address: 
Florence M. King, 794 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. 


MARIARDEN 


PETERBOROUGH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
A Summer Colony in the pine woods 
We live in cabins grouped or placed singly 
in pine groves. Refectory and recreation 
studio centrally located. Tennis, golf, 
swimming. Open June 25. Reservations 
now. Rates from $35 weekly. FRANCES 
O. GRISDALE, Mgr. Until June 20, ad 
dress Miss J. 8S. Orvis, 666 Washington 

St., Wellesley, Mass. 


PLAYMATE WANTED 


Would like, as guest, pegmate for sum- 
mer for boy of seven living with parents 
in country (Conn.) near New York. If: 
ply Box—4382, The New Republic. 


COTTAGE TO SHARE 


Will share my cotttage in Maine resort 
(Penobscot Bay) with congenial, well-bred, 
intelligent woman not over 45. Delightful 
quarters, service, food, garage, reasonal)\ 
Mrs. Bradley, 145 W. SSth St., New York 
Circle 4028. 





























BROOK BEND TAVERN 


In the Lovely Berkshires Near 
Lake Garfield. 


Will reopen its doors on May 15th 
to extend its old time hospitality to 
old friends and to new. 
Address: Brook Bend Tavern, 
Monterey, Mass. 





























PROFESSIONAL WOMAN, living 
in picturesque mountain town, would 
like to take a” young girl into her 
home. Wholesome recreations and in- The Ainiversity of Chicago 
terested care. Terms, $25.00 a week. 
Address: New Mexico, The New Re- 
public. 


Var 
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STUDY~ HOME 


History, Chemistry, Business, 
bjects command credit pa a Bachelor dcaree 
y of 











THE LLOYD, BELLPORT, L. L, on Great 
South Bay. Cool, comfortable, charming 
Regular guests and week-end parties. 
Open June 23rd. 





FOLDER proposing colonization among 
undeveloped natural resources, in British 
Columbia, along lines of Industrial Democ- 
racy, sent free by the Coéperative Club, 
Prince George, B. C., Canada. 




















Western View Farm, New Milford, Connecticut. 2 1-2 hours 
from New York. Telephene New Milford 440. Illustrated 








WESTERN VIEW FARM 


OPEN MAY-NOV. 7th SEASON 
A Beautiful Place in the Berkshire Hills 
for a Week-End or an Extended Visit 


literature on request. Among our guests are many artists, 
writers and other professional people. 











THE THEATRE GUILD Presents" 


At Mrs. Beam’s 


A Comedy by C. K. MUNRO 
with ALFRED LUNT, LYNN FONTAINE, JEAN CADELI 
Rates $7 a day and $37.50 a week. Address: BE. G. Ohmer, HELEN WESTLEY, HENRY TRAVERS AND OTHERS. 





GUILD THEA. 4ittinese ritURs: and Sa, 2:30 
































HE summer of 1926 promises to be- 

come famous for its cool weather, 

IE Byame ducks, its lackadaisical literature, 
“and its sectarian civil wars. 


We shall see nature at her best—in full 
bloom. We shall see Congress at its best 
—disbanded. We shall see the President 
at his best—in retirement. We shall sec 
current literature at its best — unread. 
We shall observe the curious effects upon 
several Protestant sects of self-surgery a la 
factional tomahawk. And we shall be 
served, piping hot from the steaming pot, 
with large and homogeneous helpings of 
spite, tolerance, greed, liberalism, and hys- 
terics—the dish that keeps America well 
and strong. 


But by great good luck and the mysterious 
workings of biology, new propaganda-fod- 
der is being born every minute. These 
little pink things in the soft wrappings 
start from scratch. Their 
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OU and we are interested in these 

young persons for many reasons and 
from many angles. We want to see them 
better understood, more universally en- 
couraged, more capably and scientifically 
guided toward a realization of their best 
possibilities. 


To these—our seers and sages of the next 
generation—The New Republic will de- 
vote many pages during the coming year. 
Already we have published four books 
concerning their complicated relationships 
with society, education, and their parents. 
We are clearing away more and more of 
the misinformation and outworn dogma 
hampering their development. Future 
strides, we have reason to predict, will be 
more rapid. America is acquiring a new 
sense of responsibility toward its youth. 
Advance accounts of the new attitude and 
its manifestations appear each week in 


The New Republic. 





prejudices come later. As The obvious moral is 
they waddle through THE BOOKS that you should become 
their early years they be- 1. Concerning Parents a subscriber to the maga- 
tray the most inspiring ° ; : zine at once. Three spe- 
potentialities that any 2. Youth in Conflict cial subscription offers are 
moderately intelligent eye 3: Our Enemy the Child appended. The coupon 
may gaze and speculate 4. Child, Clinic, and is to expedite your 
upon. Court order. 
(Order by number) 




















$2.50 $1.00 $5.25 


will bring you The New Re- will bring you The New Re- will bring you The New Re- 


public for six months (26 is- public for fourteen weeks— public for one year (52 is- 
sues) and any one of the trial enough, we hope, to ce- sues) and any two of the 
books listed above. ment a lifelong alliance. books here mentioned. 
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| His Tail Between 
His Legs’ 














OST men are being whi every day in the battle of life. 
M have ni the a a where they have 
T. TAILS THEIR LEGS. 
They are afraid of and . They live ina 
constant fear of being deprived of the pitfa estan are 
a they hope for SO. @ TO UP 
that them unafraid, courageous, independent. 


While , they drift along, with no definite pur. 
e 


te Le phan, nothing ahead of thom but eld age. 


gs of life do not help such men. In fact, the more lashes 

they ve at the hands of fate, the more COWED they become. 
What becomes of these men? are the wage slaves. They 

are the ‘‘little-business’’ slaves, the ons of clerks, storekeep- 
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The pity of it is, nothing can SHAKE THEM out of their 
com . N can stir them out of the mental rut into 
which they have sunk. 


Their wives, too, quickly lose ambition and become slaves— 
elaves to their kitchens, slaves to their children, slaves to. their 
husbands—slaves to their homes. And with such examples before 


them, what is there for their children BUT TO GROW UP 
INTO SLA Y. 

Some men, however, after of cringing, turn on life. They 
CHALLENGE the whipper. discover, perhaps to their own 


surprise, that it ien’t so dificult as they i ned, TO SET A 
HIGH GOAL—and reach it! Only a few try—it is true—but that 
makes it easier for those who DO try. ; 
The rest quit. 
aes thaw ae tn help, but that they ha ledged de 
are ve > 
feat, tall down Toots’ anae, using their heads, and have 
simply said to life, ‘‘Now do with me as you will." 
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is a dash of ON. The third 
EFFORT. Mix the whole with your God- 
power on earth can keep you from your be they what they 
may. 

aiast poeple actually use about ONE TENTH of their brain 
capacity. t is as if were deliberately trying to remain twelve 
mentally. do not profit by the experience they 
five gained, ner the experience of others. 

You can develop these God-given faculties by yourseif- 
without outside ; Or you can do as FIVE HUNDREDAND 


FIFTY THO other people have 
Pelmanism is the science of applied , which has 

swept the world with the force of a religion isa that more 

than 550.000 have become Pelmanists—all over the civilized 


\world—and Pelmanism has awakened powers in them they did 
not DREAM they possessed. 
Famous people all over the world advocate Pelmanism, men 

and women such as these: 
. P. O'Connor, ‘‘Father of the Frank P. Walsh, 

House of Commons.”’ Former Chairman of Nationa! 
The late Sir H. Rider. War Labor Board. 
Famous novelist. gerome K. Jerome. Novelist. 
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Genera) Sir Robert Baden. Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, 
Powell, Founder of the Boy Director of Military Opera. 


P fae Ben B. Lind tions, Imperial General] Staff, 
u n Sd. Lindsey, dmiral Lord eresf 
Founder of the Juvenile | C. B., G. by Vv. _ 


sir Harry Lauder, Comedian. Baroness Orczy, Author. 
W. L. George, Author: Prince Charles of Sweden. 


—and others, of equal prominence, too numerous to mention here. 

A remarkable book called “‘Scientific Mind-Training,’’ has 
been written about Pelmanism. IT CAN BE OBTAINED FREE. 
Yet thousands of people who read this announcement and who 
NEED this book will not send for it. ‘‘It’s no use," they will say. 
“It will do me no »”" they will tell themselves. ‘‘It’s all tom- 
myrot,’’ others say.’ 

But if they use their HEADS on realize that people 
cannot be HELPED by tommyrot and there MUST be some. 
thing in Pelmanism, when it has such a record behind it, and when 
it is endorsed by the kind of people listed above. 


If you are made of the stuff that isn't content to remain a 
slave—if you have taken your last whipping from life,—if you 
havea ‘of INDEP ENCE left in your soul, write for this 
free It tells you what Pelmanism is, WHAT IT HAS 
DONE FOR and what it can do for you. 

The first principle of YOUR success is to do something radi. 
cal in your life. You cannot make just an ordinary move, for you 
will soon again sink into the mire of discouragement. Let Pelman 
ism you FIND YOURSELF. Mail the coupon below now— 

your resolve to DO SOMETHING ABOUT YOUR. 


now 
SELF is strong. 
THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York. 


19 West 44th St., Dept. 1506 New York City 
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The Pelman Institute of America, 
19 West 44th St. Dept 1506 
New York City. 
I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done for 


over 550,000 people. Please send me your free book, **Scientific 
Mind Training.’ This places me under no obligation whatever. 
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